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A Hymn to Sri Sarada Devi 



( Khambaja-misra ; Trital; Pajjhatika-meter) 

SWAMI GARGANANDA* 
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1. O Mother! O Mother! give me 
shelter at your holy feet which fire the refuge 
of the three worlds; at which the gracious 
Lord (Sri Ramakrishna) had prostrated; and 
which are the source of eternal peace, devo- 
tion and bliss. 

2. O Supreme Goddess, Ruler of the 
Universe! You took birth on the earth as the 
Mother of all humanity. Your arrival at the 
village-cottage of the poor and humble 
brahmins is worthy of meditation. 

3. Auspicious are you, and modest 
(too). Incomprehensible has been your 
divine play in the world. (Your life was) full 
of forbearance and wonderful penances, 
and incomparable were your actions. 

4. O Mother! the unprecedented 
Motherhood (manifest) in you should at all 
times be kept in mind (by us) in the world. 
Do you, who are compassionate towards the 
distressed, kindly bestow mercy on me, and 
shower over my head your benign bless- 
ings. □ 



The Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi's Birthday 
is on the 25th of this month. 

* The Swami, now staying at the Ramakrishna 



Yogodyana Math, Calcutta, is known for his 
poetical compositions in Sanskrit and 
Bengali. 
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Are Indians Religious? — VI 



Last question 

The remaining question is — 'Subjective 
reform', as you mention, reforming myself 
first before attending to the needed reforms 
in society, is impracticable, because it tends 
to isolate me. There is a strong anti-religious 
attitude prevailing nowadays which is very 
discouraging. Is there any other way? 

Your difficulty notwithstanding, we give 
below (slightly edited) excerpts from two 
letters we received in response to our views, 
confirming that subjective reform is practi- 
cal: 

Dear Swami, 

I received the July PB ...and immediately 
devoured and enjoyed it, beginning with your 
editorial ('Are Indians Religious?'). It was of espe- 
cial interest to me because, except for the early years 
of raising two children, I have been in the 
workplace — and in finances to boot. I take care 
of. . .money and business affairs (of those) who have 
not either the time, interest or ability to do so 
themselves. The good Lord only knows why he has 
made me work in money, because it has been of no 
interest tome ever. Nevertheless, that is what I have 
found I had to do to put bread on the table. I have 
of course been up against the problem you spoke 
about in your editorial: the meeting place of greed 
and principle. Perhaps that is a bit strong, but taken 
to the essentials, I think it is correct. I have from the 
very beginning of contact with a client pointed out 
that I will not either commit or sanction a lie, a fib 
or self-serving, the problem arising quite frequently 
with regard to the payment of income taxes, and I 
have lost jobs due to it. My heart went out to the 
disciple of Swami Vireshwarananda whose job was 
threatened unless he shared in corruption. It must 



be devastatingly hard on a man who is head of the 
family. I have had the dubious honour of being 
exonerated from blame because I am a woman and 
consequently have not the wit to know better! 

Seriously, it seemsfo me that it boils down to a 
very simple choice (does not everything?): 'Do I 
want the world — or God?' If one cannot forgo the 
material returns that is sometimes demanded by 
standing for principle, then the answer is 'the 
world' though we may think that not so. If we want 
God, there is a price to pay. But if we are sincere and 
act always from the point of principle, God will 
supply our basic needs. It is promised over and over 
in every religion in different words. It does take 
Swamiji's fearlessness, however, to face that 
brute.... 

So thanks for a stimulating, thought-provoking 
issue.... 

Very best wishes, 
E. D. Tipple 

7 July 1994 California, USA 

Dear Swami, 

Please permit to express my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for your ...life-touching editorial (July '94), 
which is actually a feast for my mind... I am a 
regular reader of your journal for the past 25 years, 
and it is giving good guidance for humanity... But 
this month's editorial, urging individuals to main- 
tain a truthful life at any cost, under all circumstan- 
ces, gave me great support... since 1964... 1 have 
been successfully leading a truthful life. 

Yours, 

5 July 1994 R. Gopalan, Madras 

As for yourself, you are the best judge of 
your situation. However, we feel your 
agony. In fact, there are thousands in our 
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country who, like you, are basically 
religious-minded, and wish to be honest 
and hard-working, but, lacking in that one 
vital quality, fearlessness, find it impossible 
to resist or even withdraw from the raging 
storm of irreligion. 

In all such cases the common reasons are 
physical weakness, economic vulnerability, 
non-availability of alternative employment, 
family burdens, bitter knowledge that the 
law and order machinery is itself very weak, 
and that, consequently, when in any trouble 
one cannot rely on colleagues or neighbours 
to come and help, and stand in common 
defence. To these the 'subjective reform' — 
willingness to make personal sacrifices, to 
stand steadfastly by truth as an affirmation 
of one's trust in God, and to be fearless — is 
difficult. 

Take what you can 

But then, you see, we put across 
Swamiji's teachings in a general way. 
Whenever certain things appear important, 
we try to draw people's attention to what he 
has said in the matter for the good of the 
people and the country as a whole. Some 
thousands may find it too lofty, while some 
other thousands may receive it as just the 
inspiration they were looking for and act 
upon it. 

Take an example: Swamiji's startling 
words to a young revolutionary who had 
come for advice on how to free India from 
die atrocities of die British Raj was, 'What 
India needs today is bomb!' This, obviously, 
to Swamiji was religion, spirituality, Vedan- 
ta, helpful to that individual. But read his 
lectures, letters, etc. — you will find that he 
spoke also in other ways to rouse people. He 
has referred to the country's past glory; 
belief in her potential; education of the mas- 
ses and women; giving back their lost 
(stolen?) individuality to the mercilessly 
exploited and dehumanized toiling poor of 



the country on whose labours a minority 
enjoys life; enlightening the masses regard- 
ing the cunning source of the heartless 
blows that keep falling on them, and so on. 
And mind you, all this for the ultimate pur- 
pose of stirring the innate spirituality of the 
people now self-deluded in tamas (fear, pas- 
sivity, callousness, indifference to others' 
plight) masquerading as sattwa (humility, 
prayerfulness, non-resistance, surrender to 
God's will, detachment). Different persons 
have taken whichever teaching they felt was 
lifegiving. 

However, nowhere has he appreciated 
submission to any of the problems life or 
nature throws up against us. On the other 
hand, he has pressed us to look upon them 
as challenges, which, only if boldly faced, 
get converted into soul-awakeners. The 
common thread running through all his 
teachings is what we summed up as 'subjec- 
tive reform'. So, now it is up to you to judge 
yourself and choose. 

People in 'transition' 

You may like to ask if these are the only 
two extreme classifications Vedanta or 
Swamiji recognizes — a person is either 
uncompromisingly ethical, or, with the least 
compromise, with even a step backwards, 
he or she is irreligious, selfish, corrupt, 
worldly, and so on. The answer is: No. 
Vedanta accepts a 'transitional class'. We 
shall quote from Swamiji and then discuss 
this: 

What we should have is what we 
have not, perhaps what our forefathers 
even had not, — that which the Yavanas 
had — , that impelled by the life-vibra- 
tions of which is issuing forth in rapid 
succession from the great dynamo of 
Europe the electric flow of a tremendous 
power, vivifying the whole world. We 
want that. We want that energy, that love 
of independence, that spirit of self- 
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sacrifice, that bond of unity of purpose, 
that thirst for improvement... and we 
want that intense spirit of activity (rajas) 
which will flow through our every vein, 
from head to foot. 

Again: 

Without enjoyment, renunciation can 
never come: first enjoy, then you can 
r enounce ... The Bauddhas declared: 
'Nothing is more desirable in life than 
moksa ; whoever you are, come one and 
all to take it/ 1 ask: Is that ever possible?' 
You are a householder, you must not 
concern yourself much with things of 
that sort, you do your szoadharma — thus 
say... the scriptures. Exactly so... Scrip- 
tures say: 'No doubt, moksa is far superior 
to dharma; but dharma should be finished 
first of all.' Non-injury is right. 'Resist not 
evil' is a great thing— these are indeed 
grand principles; but the sdstras (scrip- 
tures) say: 'Thou art a householder. If 
anyone smites thee on thy cheek and 
thou dost not return him an eye for an 
eye, tooth for a tooth, thou wilt verily be 
a sinner.' Manu says: 'When one has 
come to kill you, there is no sin in killing 
him, even though he is a brahmam.' This 
is very true and this is a thing which 
should not be forgotten. Heroes only 
enjoy the world. Show your heroism, 
apply according to circumstances, the 
fourfold political maxims of conciliation, 
bribery, sowing dissension and open war 
. to win over your adversary, and enjoy 
the world, — then you will be a 
dharmika .. .Do your swadharma — this is 
truth, the truth of truths. This is my ad- 
vice to you, my beloved co-religionists. 
Of course, do not do any wrong, do not 
injure or tyrannize anyone, but try to do 
good to others as much as you can. But 
to, passively submit to wrong done by 
others is a sin, — with the householder; he 
must try to pay them back in their own 



coin then and there. The householder 
must earn money with great effort and 
enthusiasm, and by that must support 
and bring comfort to his own family 
and to others, and perform good works 
as far a 5 possible. If you cannot do that, 
how do you profess to be men? Your are 
not a householder even,— what to talk of 
moksa for you!! 

Again, in a lecture delivered in Ramnad, in 
1897, he says: 

There is a tendency to bind everyone 
down by the same laws as those by 
which the sannyasin is bound, and that is 
a great mistake. But for that a good deal 
of the poverty and the misery that you 
see in India need not have been. A poor 
man's life is hemmed in and bound 
down by tremendous spiritual and ethi- 
cal laws for which he has no use. Hands 
off! Let the poor fellow enjoy himself a 
little, and then he will raise himself up 
and renunciation will come to him of 
itself. 

Dharmika 'compromises' 

You will notice that the first quote enun- 
ciates the kind of mentality and actions 
Swamiji expected us to cultivate for mod- 
ernizing India. The other two speak of i) the 
objectives — wealth (artha) and enjoyment 
(kdma) — of those activities, ii) the hurdles 
created by others, and iii) the ways of over- 
coming them. There are three ways of attain- 
ing the objectives — which, please note, are 
implicitly lawful. First, neck or nothing, 
without considering the ethicality of our 
actions, i.e. most unethically if necessary; 
second, most ethically — quite prepared to 
renounce 'enjoyment' if least compromise is 
called for; lastly, by resorting to fight and 
force if negotiation, persuasion, induce- 
ment, etc. fail. Thus the third, mentioned in 
the last two quotes, may be viewed as 
'compromise' meant for the 'transitional 
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class'. This 'compromise', this Vedantic 
principle of 'bending without breaking', or 
'one step backward for two forward', is 
comprised of the well-known sama — con- 
ciliation, negotiation, some give-and-take; 
darn — bribery, inducement; bheda — sowing 
dissension and confusion in the opposition; 
and danda — open war, fight and force. 

The above, let us caution, can be 
misunderstood or misinterpreted if words 
such as 'bribery', 'war', 'eye for, an eye', etc. 
are unwittingly lifted out of context and 
over-emphasized. We must remember that 
those ideas are scriptural. They are therefore 
based on dharma, and have renunciation and 
tnoksa as the end in view, artha and kama 
constituting the immediate objective. There- 
fore, householders inclined to resort to this 
'compromise' should accept the whole 
scheme of dharma , artha , kama, and moksa: 
They should be, first and foremost, com- 
mitted to completing their forward 
'transition', to keeping alive their Godward 
or spiritual urge. (In olden days, the 
householder was, as a rule, to 'transit 7 into 
the next stages of life, vdnaprastha and 
sannydsa.) 

The tests 

Naturally, you may raise a question: My 
courage is insufficient for bheda and danda. 
So, excluding them, what then is wrong with 
the compromises I am making? How can I 
know whether these are in accordance with 
the scriptural allowances? 

The answer is: One's conscience is the 
final judge. If we are sincere to the core, we 
will be able to detect whether our mind is 
deceptively justifying fear, helplessness, 
greed, etc. as sama (conciliation) and dana 
(giving or receiving bribes). When our 
religious urge is genuine, then the after- 
reaction to any compromise we may make 
to attain our dhdrmika objective will be of a 
particular type: The determination to resist 



on the next occasion, the alertness to avoid 
or minimize or dodge situations which 
require compromises will get keener. The 
tendency to curtail our needs will grow. 
(Underneath many of today's compromises 
lurks the 'consumer's avarice'.) A firm 'this 
once, and no more' will frequently be in our 
thoughts. 

A step backward will invariably be 
followed by two forward. We will feel a new 
kind of calm, self-assured strength welling 
within — quite different from just bravado or 
obstinacy or physical strength. You might 
have come across some personalities pos- 
sessing that kind of indescribable but pal- 
pable strength, because of which others feel 
incapable of even proposing anything 
unlawful to them. One more test is — if our 
compromises have occurred for a just cause, 
out of factual helplessness, and after we 
have tried all other righteous means, they 
leave only a self-healing scratch, not a scar, 
of guilt or regret on our conscience. For, this 
kind of 'theft 7 of the purity of conscience is 
similar to one's being robbed at gunpoint. 
While introspecting, we will hear, "The Lord 
knows I don't like it. The Lord knows I 
couldn't help it.' 

Judged in this light, the prevalent com- 
promises are cancerous and contrary to 
what Swamiji has voiced. The dhdrmika com- 
promises are by choice; from a position of 
strength, from a full awareness of one's 
ability to employ danda, to strike decisively, 
if other means to achieve one's objective 
failed. Hence they helped the forward and 
upward 'transition'. The present-day 
'compromises', 'conciliation', 'adjustment', 
etc. are not by choice, but under coercion 
and intimidation. They are out of fear, 
timidity and weakness, which Swamiji calls 
'sin'. Hence the 'downward transition' — 
increasing immorality, greed, violence, 
exploitation, etc. 
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Problem of isolation 

People like you may wonder — In the 
frenzied rat-race into which the whole 
country has entered and gone afar, how can 
one imagine trying the dhamika com- 
promises? hi a society caught in rip-tides, 
what can ordinary people do? 

Is there any other way?, as you have 
asked. There is, which too Swamiji has 
pointed out. This also, however, requires 
fearlessness — fortunately, not of the 
individual kind but of a collective type. As 
we have said, no teaching of Swamiji is 
devoid of this idea of fearlessness, which in 
turn is based on our deathlessness and full- 
ness as Atman. The way is: Organize, 
co-operate, protect each other, and resist 
irreligion. The problem of 'isolation' too, 
which you have mentioned, will thus get 
solved. Let all the forces of good join against 
the minority of evil forces. History has 
shown, daily life shows, that even one per- 
son with a sterling character can defeat a 
multitude of corrupt people. Where such 
men of character are lacking, the only alter- 
native is the coming together of as many 
averagely good people as possible. These 
days Organization is the key to success in 
any endeavour. 

The onset of such a response is already 
visible. An awakening is slowly coming 
among the self-indignant honest majority, 
who are simply fed up with the endless 
humiliating compromises they are com- 
pelled to make. 'Slowly', because the masses 
are illiterate, and most of the educated are 
hopelessly irresponsible as citizens, and 
unmindful of the contradictions in their 
religious life. The age-old mentality of look- 
ing up to the king as solely responsible for 
the subjects' welfare, and the effects of the 
ruthless suppression of public resistance — 
first by foreign powers, and later, learning 
from them, by the Indian princes and 
landlords — persists even today — what 



Swamiji calls Toss of individuality'. 

A 

Vedanta and organization 

The educated and the better privileged 
should realize their debt to the masses, and 
the obligation to our saints and sages. If they 
become more active to protect our cultural 
values, we can expect quicker and notice- 
able improvements. Don't you see how 
unconcerned and smug the Indian intel- 
ligentsia is in coming out in full support to 
groups striving for noble causes? An 
individual or a small enthusiastic organiza- 
tion stands up to do some nation-cleaning or 
rectify some local evils, and the rest of India 
takes the spectator's seat while vested inter- 
ests work unitedly to frustrate the reform. 
The most we see are 'Letters to the Editor' 

Group-action is essential in a democracy. 
It is a sign of a living democracy, a sign that 
at least the educated and the noble-minded 
are awake to their dignity, freedom and 
responsibility. Such politics-free groups 
alone can provide a rallying point in a fled- 
gling democracy for the weaker millions, 
and inaugurate a determined and sustained 
movement for protecting our ideals. 

Let us rest assured that this too is a 
Vedantic way. Whether a person knows it or 
not, any activity that springs from his or her 
courage, self-respect, sincerity, a sense of 
justice, equality, and concern for others out 
of love and unselfishness is Practical 
Vedanta. For, Vedanta includes everything 
that is positive and unifying. This 'collective 
method' can draw greater public support, 

become broad-based and effective if our 

* 

educational institutions — for the present, at 
least the private ones, which are free from 
political interference — inspire students to 
be, above all, self-respecting, principled, 
and unfailingly fearless, and to see the great 
strength of organized goodness; and also 
teach them the dhartnika 'compromises'. 
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If these concepts are explained to the 
students in terms of belief in God or Atman 
(individual divinity), the results reaped by 
them later in life will be spiritual satisfac- 
tion. As the Chhandogya Upanisad says: 
Whatever action a person does with convic- 
tion, an understanding of the ramifications 
of that action, and insight into the spiritual 
mystery of all activity, — that becomes more 
powerful. Possibly some may be reluctant to 
accept God or Atman, because of our con- 
fused secularism. Never mind, for Swamiji 
has cited Lord Buddha as the greatest 
Vedantin and Karma-yogi, though he never 
spoke on God or Atman. He taught peqple 
to be good and do good to others, just 
because it is right to do so. So, even such 
persons, if they are steadfastly righteous, 
fearless, self-sacrificing, and concerned for 
the welfare of all, will progress towards 
enlightenment. 

Conclusion 

After all, this was the purpose of the 
lengthy discussion — to draw people's atten- 
tion to the fact that our national charac- 
teristic is to look upon spiritual advance as 
the theme of life. This attitude is missing in 
the prevailing soul-less and compartmental- 
ized religion. To revive it, we should hold 
fast to Vedanta and its fundamental teach- 
ings — indomitable courage, purity in life, 
etc. discussed all these past few months. We 
must counter the projection of human 
beings as consumers and markets, which is 
one of the major causes of shift in values. We 



are essentially divine. Individual and 
national life should be so oriented as to not 
aim for human resource development a§ 
generally understood, but for human poten- 
tial development— creating conditions for 
the divinity in us to become manifest as 
much as possible in all walks of life. Only then 
can we justly say that Indians are religious. 

Vedanta should become our national 
philosophy: It gives democracy a soul. It is 
capable of harmonizing science and 
religion; of ensuring unity in religious diver- 
sity; of showing how an intense modem life 
goes very well with spirituality; of guiding 
us to fully enjoy the fruits of our hard 
labours without getting ensnared in 
worldliness; of helping us face the realities 
of life and employ the dhdrmika 
'compromises' to cope with them; and of 
rousing the masses to the necessity and 
power of organized action in a democracy to 
protect our priceless heritage, — so that, at 
the end of our mysterious and sweet-sour 
life, we, and similarly the succeeding 
generations, can say, 'O Lord, who art our 
Father and Mother, here I come.' 

Next month the Prabuddha Bhdrata or 
Awakened India enters its 100th year. So we 
hope that as we bring you then the special 
commemorative issue, the year will also 
bring unmistakable signs of further awaken- 
ing of the country true to her spiritual tradi- 
tion — for her own good, and for the good of 
the world.d 



May the Goddess of culture, associated with the models of other cultures, may 
the Goddess of wisdom in the company of men, ordinary and intellectual, may the 
fire divine, and may the Goddess of divine speech with masters of language come to 
bless us and enshrine our hearts. 

— Rg Veda, 7.2.8. 
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THE MAN OF STEADY WISDOM 



Further — 




? tfe cTFniftl Mfaf&dl II 

Yah sarvatrdnabhisnehas- 
tattatprdpya bubhdsubham ; 
Nabhinandati na dvesti 

0 • 

tasxja prajnd pratisthita. (2.57) 

The wisdom of that person remains estab- 
lished who has no attachmmt for anything 
anywhere , who neither praises nor hates any- 
thing whatever, good or evil, when he comes 
across it. 

The monk, yah, who;, sarvatra, 
everywhere, with regard to everything — 
body, life, etc.; anabhisnehah, has no attach- 
ment: that kind of a particular mental 
modification — in relation to something 
else — which is bom of tamas, and owing to 
the presence of which one superimposes on 
oneself the loss or gain of others, and which 
goes by the other name of love (prema) is 
snehah. One who is free from that (love) in 
every way is anabhisnehah . But he should of 
course be full of love towards God, the 
supreme Self, in every way; for, it is to be 
understood that the lack of love for things 
which are not the Self is meant for that pur- 
pose. 

Na abhinandati, he does not praise, by 
expressing particular delight; tattat, any- 
thing whatever; good, (subham), any object 



that is the cause of happiness and is brought 
about by prarabdha-karma; prapya, when he 
comes across it. Na dvesti, he does not hate, 
does not condemn with internal ill-will; 
(anything) evil (asubham), an object causing 
sorrow, when he comes across it. It is only 
for an unenlightened person that his own 
wife and others' who are causes of happi- 
ness, are welcome objects. Abhinanda, praise, 
is a mental modification, a form of delusion, 
which leads one to recount their goodness. 
That (praise) is also bom of tamas, since 
recounting their goodness etc. is useless in 
as much as it does not delight others. 
Similarly, excellence in learning and so on in 
others is a cause of sorrow to one by creating 
envy, and they are unwelcome objects to 
him. Dvesah, hatred, is a mental modifica- 
tion, a form of delusion, leading one to 
denouncing them. That (hatred) also is bom 
of tamas, since that denouncing is useless in 
as much as it misses the purpose of nullify- 
ing them. 

How can these two, praise and hate, 
which are forms of delusion and are bom of 
tamas , possibly exist in a man of steady Wis- 
dom, whose mind is pure? Therefore, in the 
absence of any disturbing factor, the prajnd, 
Wisdom, concerning the Reality that is the 
supreme Self; tasya, of him, who has no 
attachment and who is free from joy and 
sorrow; pr'atisthita, remains established, cul- 
minates in yielding its fruit. Such a person is 
the man of steady Wisdom. This is the mean- 
ing. Thus, any other seeker of Liberation 
should have no attachment for anything 
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anywhere. He should not praise on getting 
what is good, nor should he condemn on 
coming across what is evil. This is the pur- 
port. (In the earlier verse it was stated posi- 
tively how a man of steady Wisdom speaks.) 
And here it has been stated negatively that, 
he should not utter any speech in the form 
of praise or condemnation. 



are absent in the state of samadhi again. This 
is the distinction. 

( Arjuna :) Is it not that, even in the case of 
a deluded person the withdrawal of his 
organs from their objects occurs owing to 
disease etc.? So how is it said, 'his Wisdom 
remains established'? 



Now the Lord proceeds to state in six 
verses the answer to the question, 'How 
does he sit?' As to that, with a view to show- 
ing that the 'sitting' of the man of Wisdom 
is verily for samadhi — -by withdrawing again 
the organs that have become distracted as a 
result of emerging (from samadhi) owing to 
the influence of prdrabdha-karma — , He (the 
Lord) says: 




Y add saritharate cay aril 
kurmo'hgdnt va sarvasah ; 

Ind riydnindriyd rthebhyas- 

tasya prajna pratisthitd. (2.58) 

When this one fully withdraws again the 
organs from the objects of the organs, as a 
tortoise (withdraws) the limbs, theft his 
Wisdom remains established. 

Yadd, when; ay am, this one; after emerg- 
ing (from samadhi ); sarvasah, fully; saritharate, 
withdraws; ca — used in the sense of — again; 
all indriydni, the organs; indriya-arthebhyah, 
from all the objects of the organs, from 
sound etc.; — in this regard the example is — 
iva, as; kurmah, a tortoise; (withdraws its) 
ahgdni, limbs; tadd, then; tasya prajna 
pratisthitd, his Wisdom remains estab- 
lished — the meaning of this is clear. The 
absence of all activities bom of tamas, even 
in the state of emergence (from samadhi), 
was stated in the earlier two verses. Now, 
however, (it is being stated that) all activities 



Hence He says: 

faro fanSTTW sfer: I 

Visayd vinivartante 
.nirahdrasya dehinah 
Rasavarjam raso'pyasya 

param drstvd nivartate. (2.59) 

The objects recede from an abstinertt man , 
with the exception of the taste for them. Even 
the taste of this person falls away after realiz- 
ing the Absolute. 

Visaydh, the objects, sound etc.; vini- 
vartante, recede; even from a sick deluded 
person, dehinah, who has self-identification 
with his body; nirahdrasya, who is abstinent, 
who does not grasp objects with his 
organs; — or, from a man of austerity lying 
like a log of wood — > but rasavarjam, with the 
exception of the taste (for them) — 'taste' 
means thirst; with the exception of that. The 
objects recede from an unenlightened per- 
son, but the thirst for them does not stop. 
This is the idea. 

But, asya, of this person, of the man of 
steady Wisdom, of him who continues in life 
after knowing directly thus — 'I am verily 
That' — ; rasah api, even the taste, even the 
attachment for petty joys; nivartate, falls 
away; drstvd, after realizing; param, the 
Absolute, the human Goal. From the use of 
the word api (even) are to be understood the 
objects as well. It has been explained accord- 
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ingly under the verse, '(As) the extent of 
need../ (2.46), etc. Thus, since the turning 
away of the objects together with the attach- 
ment to them is the characteristic of the man 
of steady Wisdom, therefore it does not 
apply to a stupid person. This is the purport. 

Since eradication of the objects together 
with the attachment to them does not occur 
in the absence of right knowledge of the 
supreme Self, therefore one should 
accomplish with great effort the steadiness 
of Wisdom, which consists in right 
knowledge that is the destroyer of objects 
together with the attachment to them. This 
is the meaning. 

As to that, the control of the external 
organs and the control of the mind are the 
specific means to the steadiness of Wisdom; 
for, it is seen that in the absence of these. 
Wisdom gets destroyed. In order to state 
this. He speaks of the first defect in the 
absence of control of the external organs: 

gift fepjfepT: I 

5RPT *H: II 

Yatato hyapi kaunteya 
pumsasya vipascitah; 

Indriyatii pramathini 

haranti prasabham manah. (2.60) 

As is well known, O son of Kunti, the 
turbulent organs violently snatch away the 
mind of an intelligent person even when he is 
striving diligently . 

(The word yatatah, while he is striving, is 
used in the Parasmaipada. Although the root 
yat, to strive, is normally used in the 
Atmanepada, and hence the correct form 
should have been yatamdnasya, with the suf- 
fix same in the Atmanepada, and not yatatah 
with the suffix katr in the Parasmaipada, still,) 
since the root 'caks, to speak' (which is com- 



pulsorily used in the Amanepada ,) has been 
mentioned (in Panini) with the addition of 
the indicatory 'n', therefore it is indicated 
that roots having the addition of the 
indicatory anuddtta (accentless) T need not 
necessarily be used in the Atmanepada. So the 
Parasmaipada (in yatatah) is not wrong. 1 

Kaunteya, O son of Kunti; indriydni, the 
organs; haranti, snatch away, bring 
modifications in; ntanah, the mind — though 
for a moment it is made free from modifica- 
tions — ; vipascitah purusasya, of an intelligent 
person — even of a person of great dis- 
crimination — ; api yatatah, even while he is 
striving — while he is again and again 
making effort in the form of noticing the 
defects of objects. 

( Arjuna :) While the preventive factor, 
discrimination, exists, how can there be the 
occurrence of distraction? 

As to that. He says, pramdthlni, tur- 
bulent — which are apt to create distractions; 
which are able to overcome discrimination 
because of being very powerful. Hence, 
even when the intelligent master is verily 
looking on and his protective discrimination 
is present, the organs, indeed being capable 
of disturbing all, carry away prasabham , 

1. In the sutra, ‘yati prayatne', the! after the root 
yat is accentless, anudatta. And since this ? is 
to be dropped in grammatical use, the root 
yat, according to Panini, belongs to 
Atmanepada. So, yatatah should have been 
yatamdnasya. But in the case of the root caks 
(to speak), the reading in the Panini-siitra is 
caks hi. The suffix tit is to be dropped when 
cate is used grammatically. It has been said 
there in this context that, when in is dropped 
the verb-root must be used only in the 
Atmanepada. It naturally follows that in other 
cases the Atmanepada is not compulsory. So 
the use of the verb yat, having the accentless 
i, in Parasmaipada as yatatah is not a violation. 
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violently, by force, the mind that has entered 
into the Wisdom bom of discrimination, 
deflecting it from that (Wisdom) through 
engrossment in their own objects. This is the 
meaning. 

The word hi expresses a well-known fact: 
This fact is indeed well known in the world 
that, just as powerful robbers, violently 
overpowering a rich man and the guard of 
his wealth, steal the wealth before their very 
eyes, similarly the organs also carry away 
the mind when in the proximity of objects. 

( Arjuna :) If this is so, then what is the 
remedy for it? 

Hence He says: 

WTO g*RT 3TT#T l 

ft AiHlRwifa tot mn sifafedi ll 

Tani sarvani samyamya 
yukta asita matparah; 

Vase hi yasyendriyani 

tasya prajna pratisthita. (2.61) 

Controlling all of them and becoming con- 
centrated, one should remain seated by 
accepting Me as the supreme. For, the 
Wisdom of one whose organs are under 
control becomes steadfast. 

Samyamya, controlling; sarvani tdni, all of 
them, the organs, which are the instruments 
of knowledge and action; and yuktah, 



becoming concentrated, having the mind 
under control; asita, one should remain 
seated, one should remain free from activity. 
If it is asked, "How are the turbulent ones 
(the organs) to be brought under one's con- 
trol?', to that He says: matparah, by accepting 
Me as the supreme. He is called mat-parah to 
whom I, Vasudeva, alone, the Self of all, am 
the supreme (parah), the most excellent, goal 
to be attained. That is to say, he should be 
absolutely devoted to Me. So has it been 
said, 'For those devoted to Vasudeva, there 
is no evil anywhere.' Indeed, in the world, 
as robbers are subdued by some one by 
taking shelter under a powerful king, and 
they also voluntarily submit to him after 
knowing that he is under the king's protec- 
tion, in a very similar way, by taking shelter 
under the Lord, the inner Controller of all, 
the wicked organs are to be kept under con- 
trol through His power itself; and, again, 
understanding that 'this person is under the 
protection of the Lord', they certainly come 
under his control. This is the idea. 

As*for the great influence of devotion for 
the Lord, we shall explain this elaborately 
later on. The Lord states what happens 
when the organs are under control: vase hi, 
for (the Wisdom of one whose organs are) 
under control. . . .The meaning is clear. So it 
comes to this that the answer to the question, 
'How does he sit?', is given by saying, 'One 
should sit having the organs under control.' 

(to be continued) 



What the ordinary [man] wamted was a warrior king, who would drive out the 
invaders and their sycophants,... and with them the legionaries and the hated tax- 
gatherers. But the strong-willed rugged prophet [i.e. John the Baptist] announces 
awesomely, 'Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world'. 



from Son of Man, by James Leigh 





Tribute to Swami Vivekananda 



SWAMI PRABUDDHANANDA 

This is the text of a talk delivered in Nezv York during the celebrations 
commemorating the Centenary of Sxvamiji's participation in the World Parliament of 
Religions , 1893. The Swami is the Spiritual Leader of the Vedanta Society of Northern 
California. 



Swami Vivekananda has something to 
offer to everyone, something inspiring, 
something transforming, something purify- 
ing to everyone. That is why he is known as 
a universal man. Everyone can get some 
nourishment from him — spiritual nourish- 
ment, emotional nourishment, and intellec- 
tual nourishment — all these one can get. 
Swami Vivekananda was not only a mystic. 
The word mystic has a particular flavour 
about it — something far away, something 
other-worldly. In the case of Swamiji, it is 
not that. The other world has come to this 
world — that is Swamiji! What we call the 
spirit has come to the earth. What we call 
God, he wants to bring to this world. In all 
his teachings we find that he has em- 
phasized human beings, human dignity, 
human excellence. All this is our birthright. 
And we have to manifest that excellence in 
ourselves. That is why even an unbeliever in 
religion has some message from Vivekanan- 
da. 

We don't have to believe in religion. He 
seems to me to make a clear-cut distinction 
between these two, or at least I read that 
meaning: between religion and spirituality, 
or Reality. Reality is in everyone, and that is 
the object of worship. That is the object of 
our reverence and realization. And 
everyone certainly has that Reality — we are 



all Real. How can we say we are unreal? We 
are all real — very very real. This Realness in 
us has to be recognized. That is why Swami 
Vivekananda said: 'The old religion said, he 
is an atheist who does not believe in God, 

ft 

but the new religion says that he is an atheist 
who does not believe in himself.' It is not 
that self only in a social or psychological 
sense; it is in Reality. So, that truth has to be 
recognized, and when that is recognized all 
problems are solved — in me, in you, in 
everyone. The ancient Vedantic ideal put it 
very simply.* 

Man or woman — humankind, is not bad, 
is not really violent, is not cruel, but is just 
dumb! That's all: Remove that dumbness or 
darkness, and everything will be alright. 
Even religion has brought so many 
problems, for in religion too we find that 
dumbness. Whenever you go out, wherever 
you go, remove that dumbness and bring 
more Light. Bring more light and things will 
be alright. Light within, light without — 
everywhere bring that Knowledge, and then 



* That Self, smaller than the small, greater than 
the great, is hidden in the hearts of all crea- 
tures. The person who is free from desires 
beholds the majesty of the Self through tran- 
quillity of the senses and the mind, and be- 
comes free from grief. — Katha-Upanisad 
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this harmony will be found all round. 

Harmony is often misunderstood. It is 
often understood, as some modem writer 
puts it — like a bouquet of flowers. Different 
flowers are there; put them all together and 
see how beautiful they are! Of course, that 
reminds me of the small story at the time 
Charles Darwin was propounding his 
theory and writing his books. At that time 
some young men went to him with one crea- 
ture. They asked him to identify it for them. 
What they had done was to take different 
small insects, and after cutting them up, 
they glued the various parts together — the 
abdomen of one, the legs of another, the 
antennae of another, and so on to make a 
new type to show to Darwin. When they 
presented it to him, he went on looking at it 
from all angles in deep thought, and finally 
asked them: "Was it humming when you 
caught it?" The boys nudged one another 
and said, "Yes, yes, it was humming!" Then 
Darwin said, "It is humbug!" Now, don't take 
me to be crude, but to use plain words, 
sometimes our idea of harmony is like that. 
We* take a bit of this and a bit of that, and 
that, and put them all together — some 
flowers — all beautiful flowers, and hold 
them like a nice bouquet. BUT, and there is a 
big "but" — there is no sustaining power 
there: something to nourish the bouquet of 
flowers. 

So Swami Vivekananda said again and 
again: Religion means Realization has to 
come. We have to dive deep within, get 
some nourishment from there, and then 
spread out. Whether individually, or collec- 
tively, or in religion, let people dive deep 



within and then harmonize that. From that 
depth, look out! You will see the harmony. 
Each religion — each person professing 
religion, has to dive deep. From that depth 
of inner Peace he will find there is harmony. 
Every religion has a universal aspect, and 
every one of us has that universal Spirit. But 
then, without that, if we start all these 
things, start having meetings and celebra- 
tions, what will we gain? It will be like the 
bouquet of flowers. So Swami Vivek- 
ananda's emphasis was on this diving deep 
within. From that depth of our heart we will 
see the common factor everywhere — a 
natural harmony. And that type of harmony 
you see and feel will tell ; it will express itself 
in life. It will influence. Everywhere there 
will be blessedness and peace. 

So Swami Vivekananda's harmony of 
religions and harmony of thought depend 
on that realization of the Spirit, which he got 
from his Master, Sri Ramakrishna. Sri 
Ramakfishna was the embodiment of a 
Parliament of Religions — in ecumenism, in 
universalism — just as a fact, that's all — not 
as a thought, not as a practice, but just as a 
fact, as a reality. He sazv, and that is as it 
should be! There is no alternative way to 
universalism or ecumenism. If our practice 
and our understanding of harmony comes 
to that, then it is really worthwhile. And we 
can go deeper and deeper into that. So let us 
try to focus on this aspect of it as much as we 
can. And on this day when we are paying 
our homage to this great personality, Swami 
Vivekananda, and also commemorating the 
World's Parliament of Religions, we may 
keep in our mind this idea and reflect on 

it.a 



For the sake of experiencing the true and the false, the great Self has a dual nature. 
Yea, the great Self has a dual nature. Yea, the great Self has a dual nature! 



Yajur-Veda , 7.11.8. 




The Purusharthas: 

A Map of Integral Management 



DR. M. SIVARAMAKRISHNA 

Until recently Indian Management systems relied entirely on Western 
command-control models finetuned for competition and maximizing profit Today , 
however, drawing insights from the Gita and the Upanisads, an Indian model is being 
developed around the ancient interdependent categories of abhyudaya (secular 
prosperity) and nihsreyasa (spiritual wellbeing), the values of dharma, artha, kama 
and moksa, and the implications of yajna. The following article gives us the 
philosophical framework of this model, exposing the fatal drawbacks of the Western one. 

The author is the Head of the Department of English, Osmania University, Andhra 
Pradesh. 



Move Towards Indigeneity 
The insistent move towards indigeneity 
and all that it involves, evident in post- 
colonial societies, constitutes the context for 
the contemporizing of corresponding 
paradigms. For management, admittedly 
the latest, most sophisticated western sys- 
tem, the Indie insights enshrined in its clas- 
sical philosophical / socio-political and 
economic frames offer certain correctives as 
well as interfaces. Here is an attempt to 
recover them. The necessary validity is, 
among other things, provided by Derrida's 
insight (1992:3-24): every culture has a 
philosophy specific to itself. Alongside it has 
also 'exemplary' philosophy— elements 
which transcend specificity, and communi- 
cate across frontiers. 

Creative Balancing of 
Abhyudaya and Nihsreyasa. 

All systems function within the over- 
hanging contexts of a meta-system. And as 
Edward de Bono notes, without these meta- 
systems 'everyone would act according to 
their own individual systems which might 
be based on immediate gratification, self- 
indulgence and impulse.' In fact, 'the meta- 



system lies outside these individual systems 
and overrides them in favour of society and 
a longer time base.' And 'religion', he adds 
'is the prime example of a meta-system that 
has served to override man's small view of 
himself and gives him aims and values he 
might not otherwise have developed.' 
(1985:155) 

Comparable to these categories are the 
Indie ones of abhyudaya and nihsreyasa. 1 
Abhyudaya and nihsreyasa are secular pur- 
suits and the sacred orientations, what the 
Katha-Upanisad identifies as preyas, the 
delectable, and hr eyas, the electable, the 
desired and the desirable, ista, and estavya. 
Thus if abhyudaya is the system of secular 
management, nihsreyasa is the meta-system 
which channels the secular. In effect, 

1. The Sruti (i.e. the Vedas, particularly the 
Upanisads) represents enduring values, but 

not values which are essentialized and 

* 

entombed forever; they have to be mediated 
for actualization through Smrti, 
approximately, (texts on) the secular systems 
of economic, social, political aspirations. 
They are in ter texts. 
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integral management presupposes the crea- 
tive counterpointing of both. And in Hindu 
metasystems, repudiating one and conse- 
quently affirming another is invalid. Thus 
these are not pathologically polarized but 
relativized. The map of this interior and 
outer management is the purusdrtha, the har- 
monizing of dharma, artha, Kama and moksa. 
In terms of extent idiom this is 
hardware /software programming equality, 
playing the game of management with your 
eye on 'both the score-board and the ball', 
on profit-priority and altruistic ultimacy. 
Divorce of the one from the other is accord- 
ing primacy to owning as being ('the more 
you own the more you are'), and the onset 
of purposelessness as the invariable of 
affluence without orientations. Schopen- 
hauer struck at the root of this phenomenon: 
'Now that we have thrown away the old 
burdens of poverty and all that it entails, we 
become burdens to ourselves.' 

Managing Pasu/Purusa Polarity: 
Genetically we are pasn. As Ananda 
Coomaraswamy puts it: 'Man as an animal 
( pasn ) has no other end in view than that of 
existence, and can subsist as animal on 
"bread alone"..., but man as a person 




( purusa ) has other ends before him 
(purusartha)/ (1977, 1986: 72). The move- 
ment from pasu to purusa, or rather the chan- 
neling of the biological and all that it 
implies, is regulated by the quest for integra- 
tion, which we call, translating the concept, 
as deliberately-willed self actualization, and 
not the desultory pursuit of all that appears 
desirable. 

Aesthetic Analogy 

If neutralizing the instinctively desirable 



selfishness — and by implication the impell- 
ing desire to achieve maximum profits — 
appears as impossible, the apparently 
irrefutable logic is controverted by our 
experience of contexts where this is evident. 
This is the world of aesthetic relish. In Indie 
aesthetics; the basic sthaylbhavas (enduring 
feelings) — such as passion, fear and pity — , 
when subjected to the process of generaliza- 
tion, yield, through transcendence of the 
taint of self-ishness, the rasa of pure delight. 
In effect, we do possess the interior ability to 
transcend the biologically given. This is 
effortless and therefore exempt from 
strategies of deliberate manipulation, from 
motivated managerial skills. 

Aesthetic relish spontaneously 
experienced suggests, analogically, a level 
of consciousness which could be described 
as, by and large, disinterested. Therefore, 
one could think, implicitly, of values sus- 
tained not by any apparent motivation of 
self-advancement but by something 
transcending it. In these terms the basic 
problem of management is: how to inform 
the effortlessly impelling desire for artha and 
katna by the values of dharma and moksa. 

Mar x/F read Harmony through Yajha: 

Artha and Kama are basically, in contem- 
porary. context, the Marxian, the economic, 
and the Freudian, the emotive, systems. 
Though the former is a means to the realiza- 
tion of what the latter conceives as desired 
ends, if it is not informed by knowledge 
jndna, of the desirability of these ends, the 
entire attempt becomes meaningless. Pur- 
suit of artha in such contexts is not only 
anartha, fatal, but also artharahita, meaning- 
less. Since artha has the connotation of both 
money and meaning, we can infer that 
money becomes meaningful only if it is 
validated by other, transcending ends. Thus 
it is not a 'monotone' value (as Gregory 
Bateson calls it) assuming monstrous 
proportions of pure profit, but an integral 
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component of what Swamiji calls 'toned- 
down materialism'. Similarly, the overrid- 
ing, often relentless, desire for desire — 
kama — is in one sense what Freud calls the 
pursuit of the pleasure principle. But this is 
pleasure which ensures, in the process of its 
realization, the minimal possible disorienta- 
tion, individually and collectively. Thus 
artha and kama, the imperatives of economy 
and pleasure, are not denuded of their great 
strength. Only these should not be viewed 
in abstraction but in the holistic system of 
dharma and moksa. 

0 



Yajna: Movement from 
Self-interest to Interest in Self 
The basic process of integral manage- 
ment of artha and kama is thus one which 
keeps them in creative tension with dharma 
and moksa. This is one of transcendence in 
the sense of 'the building of a terministic 
bridge whereby one realm is transcended by 
being viewed in terms of a realm "beyond" 
it/ Thus, artha and kama are transcendence 
downward, and dharma and moksa are 
transcendence upward. Or, rather for the 
context of management, this is seeing the felt 
facts of profit and the pleasure stemming 
thereby, in terms of corresponding correla- 
tives, in the light of imperceptible but indis- 

0 

pensable ideas. This is, in the metaphors of 
Edward de Bono, matching appropriate 
shoes to desired action. If the one reflects 
desires, the other exemplifies criteria. 

The recoverable strategy here is yajna. 
Indie thought identifies two categories: 
dravya yajna and jmm yajna. The one is 
management of materials, the other is the 



management of the knowledge to manage 
these materials. The knowledge imperative 
here is implicit in the very structure of yajna. 
Yajna is doing something not for oneself 
alone. In other words, this is reaping the 
fruit not by the performer but by another 
who is not related by ties of blood or any 
other kind. In management /organizational 
terms, this is agent/ dividend polarity. The 
agent works for the customer, maximizing 
the dividend; and, unless the attitude of 
helping another — but probably delighting 
in the happiness thus occasioned for 



another — is ingrained, management will 
turn out to be a relentless, ruthless pursuit 
of one's own ends. The movement here is 
from loyalty to material rewards — or 
perks — to commitment to integrity. This 
integrity is loyalty — to others as extensions 
of normative patterns. 

Artha/Kdma: Products /Dharma-Moksa Norms 

Person-Principle Complex 
Yajna in effect involves sacrifice and, if 
sacrifice appears outlandish, one has to 
recall a crucial, felt fact: when, out of stiff 
competition, new and newer products get 
introduced — quite often without our realiz- 
ing the implications — they radically alter 
economic, social and political perspectives. 
Thus, paradoxically, the quality of the 
product can be ensured without taking into 
account the related norm of the need for its 
consumption. With the arrival of electronic 
media of incredible ranges of reachability, 
and the consequent global shrinkage 
(computer's artificial intelligence threaten- 
ing to replace creativity and innovation), the 
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question of integrity, quality and environ- 
ment appear peripheral, almost irrelevant 

In these terms artha and Kama constitute 
individual loyalty to growth, while dharma 
and moksa embody impersonal, normative 
obligations which restrain this growth from 
becoming one-sided. These obligations 
range from loyalty to the individual concern 
to loyalty to basic values. In effect, the 
modem management situation, in which 
ownership is often separate' from manage- 
ment, the idea of loyalty to the owner's well- 
being and not commitment to values of 
society as a whole may create an amoral 
ethos. Thus, if accepting change effortlessly 
to confront ever-shifting trends and orient- 
ing this change to demonstrable results (of 
more and more profit) is basic to managerial 
contexts, then this change as permanence 
may create the illusion that, there are no 
enduring evaluative frames legitimizing 
these changes channelled for growth. 

Viewed thus, the modern business struc- 
ture and the people who manipulate it are 
certainly reflective of the structure of yoga. 
If yoga is freedom from presuppositions and 
mental modifications, then analogously no 
company can survive with loyalty to 
presuppositions. It should be open — like the 
Yogi's mind — > functioning as a witness to 
modifications. This basic structure is imper- 
sonal, and freedom to choose and con- 
centrate is its essence. In other words, we 
require for viable models a shift from 
managing and leading 'to serving as 
relays' — as impersonal receptacles of 
ideas /norms /values which restrain growth 
without correctives. The 'command and 
control' model of management, reflective of 
the intrusion of the military ethos into 
management, gives way to analysis and 
knowledge-based models. The proviso, 
implicity, in this is analysis of. the self and 
knowledge of the norms regulating the self. 
This is samanvaya, or synchronocity, of a 



catalyst assisting change and a thinker 
implicated in the process of informing chan- 
ges with values. Simplistically, this would 
mean fhe fine art of delegating work but not 
relinquishing responsibility. 

Responses Redefined 
in Terms of Integral Growth: 

Management thus conceived blends the 
genetic and the holistic. It does not central- 
ize purely economic /hedonistic models of 
growth. This is pathological dichotomizing 
of human consciousness. In such a case scar- 
city and plentitude remain the achievable 
and the avoidable poles of an exclusively 
sensate culture. Similarly, exclusive pursuit 
of dharma and moksa create a passivity and 
inertia ( tamas in Hindu typology of human 
qualities) reflecting ritualism and escapism. 
In other words, the integral map tempers 
accountability to cognizable goals, economic 
and hedonistic, with responsibility to 
values — of transcendence and holistic 
bonding, moksa and dharma. The strange 
thing, one eventually realizes, is that artha 
and Kama are initial (and therefore tentative) 
correlates, metaphorically, of ultimate 
meaning and fulfilment. The former are 
neither rejected or deified; they are recycled. 

Abhyudaya and nihsreyasa are thus seen as 
interlocking systems of holistic growth. It 
involves the triple structure of iccHa, jrnna 
and kriya saktis (the power to wish, know, 
and act). They require what one expert calls 
the practice of the art of grace under pres- 
sure, of 'peaceful dissatisfaction', 'of merg- 
ing the spirit of achievement with the joy of 

* 

what you yourself are'. In effect, what Zen 
Buddhists call 'calming the mind' and 'dis- 
cerning the real' are the two simultaneously 
flowing currents of this integral growth. 

Conclusion: Warrant for This Conceptual 

Model: 

If the above appears a streamlined — 

(Continued on page 507) 




Vaishnavism in Retrospect 

PROF. R.K. ACHARJEE 

Bhakti Yoga, the path of devotion to God, is the well-known spiritual discipline 
naturally preferred by most people. However, its Vedic origin, historical development in 
India, the great teachers of this Yoga and their contributions, remains unknown to 
many. The author, who is a Reader in Philosophy, Ramakrishna Mahavidyalaya, North 
Tripura, presents a brief and interesting outline of the Bhakti Movement. 



Vaisnavism, as a distinct religious faith 
enriched by a number of religious concepts, 
beliefs and practices coming from various 
sources, and nourished by a galaxy of out- 
standing mystics and saints hailing from 
different regions of India, has a history of its 
own. The task of tracing the general course 
of its development requires painstaking sur- 
vey and research, which is obviously out- 
side the purview of our present study. 
Nevertheless, it is held that even a sketchy 
account of the historical origin and develop- 
ment of Vaisnavism in India might afford us 
the correct perspective of present discourse, 
and hence an attempt is made in that direction. 

Vaisnavism, as the very name suggests, 

means that particular theistic religion which 

is concerned with the worship of Visnu as 

the Supreme Deity. Visnu, as a great God, is 

mentioned several times in the Rg-Veda itself 

and also in other Vedic literature. In the 

Rg-Veda, Visnu is viewed as a solar god, but 

he had not been elevated to the status of the 

Supreme Deity. In several Puranas also, 

Visnu has been mentioned. Again, in some 

late Vedic verses and Smrti texts, Narayana 

has been eulogized and placed in the status 

of the Supreme Spirit, and later identified 

with Visnu. The earliest evidence in favour 

• • 

of this identification is found in the 
Baudhayana-Dharma- Sutra written between 
600 bc to 300 BC. 

Vaisnavism is also called the 'religion of 



the Bhagavatas', i.e., of the worshippers of 
Bhagavata, who according to epic literature, 
is Vasudeva-Krsna. Several pages of the 
Mahabhdrata suggest the identification of 
Vasudeva, Visnu and Narayana. A study of 
various historical records proves convinc- 
ingly that by the 5th century BC, Visnu had 
already been identified with Vasudeva- 
Krsna, and that the main stories of Krsna as 

4 • « r i • « 

related in the Mahdbharata and Harivamsa 
were well known. Bhagavatism, in course of 
time, incorporated the earlier cult of 
Narayana and developed into Vaisnavism. 
Epigraphic evidence shows that the 
Bhagavata School existed long before the 
Christian era. Bhagavatism appears to be a 
composite religion embracing within itself 
certain dogmas, beliefs and practices which 
are probably all not Aryan. 

By the second century AD, the Bhagavata 
came to be generally known by the name 
Pahcharatra-Agama. The meaning of the term 
# pahcharatra ' cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained. Some scholars have made attempts 
to trace the origin of the Pahcharatra 
doctrine to some passages of the &atapatha- 
Brahmana. But this does not appear tenable. 
On the contrary, it seems highly probable 
that, Hinduism, in order to counteract the 
growing popularity of Buddhism, evolved a 
popular religion including therein certain 
practices which are not all Vedic. 
Pahcharatra put great emphasis on image 
worship which does not go well with the 
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Vedic religion. The common point between 
the doctrines of Pancharatra and 
Bhagavatism is their belief in Vasudeva as 
the transcendental Deity. Nevertheless, 
some competent scholars, both medieval 
and modem, consider the two doctrines to 
be independent of each other. 

It is interesting to note that the Gita has 
nowhere mentioned the Pancharatra. Bana, 
in the Harsacarita, a treatise written in the 
middle of the seventh century AD, mentions 
the Bhagavatas and the Pancharatrikas as 
distinct from each other. In all probability 
Pancharatra is a distinct popular religious 
cult and is non- Vedic in origin. However, in 
later years Yamunacarya, the actual founder 
of Visistad vaita philosophy, wrote elaborate 
commentaries on the Pancharatra doctrines 
and attempted to establish the thesis that it 
was indeed a Vedic doctrine. Whatever 
might be its origin and relation with the 
Bhagavatism (Vaisnavism), its influence in 
shaping the emotional texture and rituals of 
Vaisnavism is undoubtedly tremendous 
and far-reaching. Yamunacarya and 
Ramanuja were instrumental in introducing 
the rituals described in the Pancharatra texts 
into almost all the Vaisnava temples. 

Historically speaking, during Saka- 
Kusana period, Bhagavatism was a 
dominant religious faith of a large number 
of people. From that time onwards, this 
popular religious system continued to exert 
considerable influence on the masses, and 
later on merged into Vaisnavism. Historical 
documents, literary data and archaeological 
studies bear clear evidence to the effect that 
in the Gupta and post-Gupta period, 
Vaisnavism was firmly established as a 
dominant faith along with Buddhism and 
Jainism in Bengal. Some of the Gupta 
monarchs were ardent devotees of 
Vasudeva while others were the worship- 
pers of Visnu, but both often assumed the 
titles 'Parama Bhagavata' , and in some cases 



'Parania Vaisnava 

• » 

Though some of the Gupta rulers 
professed the Bhagavata form of Vaisnav- 
ism, nothing definite can be asserted about 
their actual religious practices. Of all the 
Gupta kings, Chandragupta-II and his son 
Kumargupta in particular, made sustained 
efforts for popularizing Bhagavatism 
among the royal houses and also among the 
masses. It needs to be mentioned that during 
the Gupta era Vaisnavism was predomi- 
nantly a cult of Visnu- worship, though his- 
torical evidence of later Gupta period (e.g., 
the Bhitari-pillar inscription) testifies that, 
belief in Krsna as the incarnation of Visnu 

» 4 € • » 

was prevalent during that period. The 
example of the Gupta emperors was 
followed by numerous dynasties of North- 
ern and Southern India. 

Even a very brief history of Vaisnava 
faith and movement in India cannot ignore 
the development of Vaisnavism in South 
India, especially during 11th and 12th cen- 
turies AD. ^rivaisnavism, an elevated form 
of Vaisnavism, reshaped the Vaisnava faith 
in the South where it was very much alive 
for centuries. The £>rivaisnava sect was 
founded by Acarya Nathmuni (AD 824-924), 
and his grandson, Yamunacarya, laid down 
the basic framework of the system. This was 
subsequently developed by Ramanuja and 
placed on the firm philosophic basis of 
Visistad vaita philosophy. 

Sri vaisnavism is said to have spread its 
roots into the Alvar movement also in the 
South. The Alvars were God-intoxicated 
mystic-poets who flourished in the Tamil 
region. It is difficult to determine the dates 
of the Alvars. The general belief is that they 
probably belonged to the period between 
6th to 9th centuries AD. The Alvars are tradi- 
tionally counted to be twelve in number. 
Among them there were both brahmins and 
non-brahmins, including a woman, the 
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famous Andal, whose life and practices bear 
close resemblance to that of the gopls (milk- 
maids) of Vrindavan. She developed divine 
love for the deity, Sri Ranganatha, for whom 
she had an all-absorbing attachment, as that 
of a lover for her beloved. The significant 
feature of the Alvars' movement is its cult of 
bhakti' (devotion). They considered worldly 
wealth and enjoyment transient; union with 
Visnu through absolute self-surrender and 
loving devotion was the cherished dream of 
the Alvars. They were inspired by the love 
of the gopls for Krsna. They also sang in 
praise of Visnu, Narayana and Krsna as well 
as of the avataras (incarnations), Dasarathi- 
Rama, Balarama and Vamana. The cult of 
bhakti and the path of self-surrender 
( prapatti ), which came to be recognized as 

the distinctive features of Vaisnavism in 

« • 

general, can be noticed in the Alvars' move- 
ment also. 

Vaisnavism as we understand it today 
was first developed into a coherent system 
by Ramanuja (ad 1017-1137), who syn- 
thesized together the luminous thoughts 
and insights of the past saints and savants 
and established it on the sound foundation 
of Vedantic metaphysics. A verse in the 
Padma-purana mentions only four Vaisnava 
sects, namely 6n, Brahma, Rudra and 
Sanaka. Ramanuja, whole belonged to the 

vaisnava cult, 'firmly grafted the devo- 
tional creed of the Alvars and the ritualistic 
creed of the Pahcharatrikas to the Vedantic 
doctrine, so that henceforth it was impos- 
sible to deride the Visnu worshippers as 
non-Vedic. Pahcharatra rituals could now 
be adopted in temples without any stigma 
being attached to it.' 1 Ramanuja is undoub- 
tedly the most outstanding personality who 
contributed in a large measure in shaping 
Vaisnavism into an impressive religious 
creed and an integrated philosophical 

1. Dr. A.K. Majumder, Gaudiya-V aisrnva Studies 

Qijnasa, Calcutta, 1978), p. 27. 



doctrine strengthened by Upanisadic 
thought. However, the conception of Krsna 
as a cowherd boy of Vrindavan and his 
romantic dalliances with Radha and the 

4 

other gopls is altogether absent in the 
Vaisnavism expounded by Ramanuja. 

Nimbarka, a Telugu brahmin, is another 
Vaisnava savant who put great emphasis on 
the cult of bhakti and criticized the doctrine 
of mdyd (unreality of the world). Nothing is 
definitely known about the period of 
Nimbarka. It is generally believed that he 
flourished sometime in the 11th century. 
The Nimbarka school [Samka (Hamsa)- 
Sampradaya], unlike the Ramanujites, gave 
exclusive importance to the doctrine of 

Krsna's amorous relation with Radha and 

• • • 

the other cowherd girls. This school 
repeatedly emphasized the efficacy of 
sweet, personal and most intimate relation 
of love between God and man. The path of 
bhakti is recognized as the most dependable 
means to God-realization. Nimbarka gave 
exclusive emphasis on Madhurya-pradhand- 
bhakti, i.e. devotion springing from love of 
God's infinite sweetness. And in this respect 
Nimbarka 's disagreement with Ramanuja 
and Madhva becomes evident, for both 
Ramanuja and Madhva are the exponents of 
Aisvarya-pradhana-bhakti, i.e. devotion due 
to reverence for His incomparable great- 
ness. 'In the sphere of religion, he 
(Nimbarka) strikes a happy balance 
between the rigid intellectualism of Advaita 
philosophy (which denies absolute reality to 
any personal relationship between God and 
man) and the impetuous emotionalism of 
later Vaisnavism (which over-emphasizes 
such a relation), by giving a proper place to 
both reason and feeling, but not over- 
emphasizing one at the expense of the 
other.' 2 



2. History of Philosophy: Eastern & Western, 
Edited by Dr. S. Radhakrishnana (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1957), p. 346. 
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Another important Vaisnava school in 
the South was founded by Madhvacarya, or 
Anandatirtha, a Karnataka brahmin who 
probably flourished in the 13th century (AD 
1197-1276). This school is known as Brahma - 
sampraddya, which advocates adoration of 
Krsna alone, not of Gopala-Krsna who is 
attended by Radha and the other gopis. The 
Madhvas base their religious beliefs on the 
Bhagavata, but denounce its rasapahcddhyaya- 
section. Of the five kinds of personal 
relationship with the Lord, the Madhvas 
favour dasya (service), in which the relation 
between God and the individual soul is like 
that between a master and his servant. The 
Madhvas are highly critical of Sankara's 
theory of mayd. 

Vallabhacarya, a Telugu brahmin of the 

15th century (bom in AD 1479), exalted the 

Radha-Krsna worship which came to be 

recognized as a characteristic feature of 

Bengal Vaisnavism in later years. In other 

words, Vallabha's Vaisnavism centres 

round Krsna, the beloved of the gopis, and 

his eternal consort Radha. According to 

Vallabha the highest spiritual aim of man is 

to participate in the eternal sport of Krsna 

and Radha. Another feature of Vallabha's 

Kudra-sampradaya is its advocacy of 

Pustimarga, or the path of divine grace. 

Divine grace enables attainment of bhakti, 

which ultimately paves the way to God- 

realization. The flame of Vaisnava sadhana 

• ♦ 

(Spiritual disciplines) lit up by these saints 
and scholars of the South still bums bright- 

iy- 

The issues relating to the exact date, the 
original texture, and the principal sources of 
Vaisnavism in Bengal present before us a 
vast area of fascinating study. In our present 
discourse we do not propose to undertake 
any enquiry in that direction. It will be well 
to remember that Vaisnavism as a religious 
cult was not very new in Bengal, and it 
existed in some form or other long before the 



advent of Sri Chaitanya. It was current in 
Bengal in medieval times and was 
patronized by the Vaisnavite Varmans of 
East Bengal and Laksmansena. But, in all 
probability, Vaisnavism as practised during 
this period was of the form of general 
Bhagavatism in which Visnu was con- 
sidered as the Supreme Deity. During the 
rule of Sena kings the cult of Visnu was the 
most dominant force in the religious life of 
Bengal. The Palas of Bengal were followers 
of Buddhism, and the fall of the Pala dynasty 
hastened its fall in Bengal. 

During the reign of the Senas, who suc- 
ceeded the Palas, there was some sort of a 
revival of Hinduism, with Vaisnavism as a 
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significant and supplementary mode of 
religious practice within the fold of Hin- 
duism. Nevertheless, on the basis of literary, 
historical and archaeological data, it seems 
highly probable that Krsna-worship was not 
unknown in Bengal during the 1 1th century. 
This view is substantiated by the Belava 
inscription of Bhojavarman which, follow- 
ing the Bhagavata, mentions Krsna as a com- 
panion of the gopis. But here Krsna is not 
elevated to the position of the Supreme 
Deity; he was simply an incarnation 
(avatara). This suggests that Krsna-worship 
was gradually gaining ground in Bengal. 
The Radha-Krsna cult and the path of devo- 
tional love, which are distinctive marks of 
Neo-Vaisnavism (now known as Bengal or 
Gaudla Vaisnavism), inaugurated by Sri 
Chaitanya, found expression in and through 
the poetical compositions of a galaxy of 
poets of Bengal, of whom special mention 
nfust be made of Jayadeva, Vidyapati, and 
Candidasa.O 



This world is the great gymnasium 
where we come to make ourselves 
strong. 

— Swami Vivekananda 





* Here is a simple and captivating poem which stills the mind into intro- 
spection. The author, a subscriber to the journal and a pious housewife, 
resides in Calcutta. 


































































Feminism and Spirituality 

DR. SMT. MEERA CHAKRA VORTY 

The Feminist Movement , which began, no doubt, as a reaction against 
male-domination, has progressed far and awakened a realization that women should 
work in co-crperation with men on equal terms for mutual benefit. There is even a 
growing awareness that the Movement, transcending its particular concern for women, 
should address itself to issues such as poverty etc . which affect women and men . This 
way it can enlist men also and become stronger and more beneficial The greatest 
success, however, will come when it consciously draws its rationale and inspiration from 
the source of morality and ethics, viz. the fact that women arid men are equally spiritual 



The author is the Chairperson of the 
Bangalore University. 

Feminism: What it is 

Feminism is the expression of the 
oppressive experiences of women, who 
share unequally in every racial, ethnic, 
religious and other groups in spite of being 
half or the majority of humankind. Their 
experiences tell them that, though they are 
connected directly or indirectly with almost 
every activity in society, yet they are treated 
as outsiders. This certainly reflects on the 
internal dynamics of social history. 

Feminism attempts to understand this by 
pointing out to women that they are objects 
of 'collective discrimination' within societv. 

•r 

That they are deliberately prevented from 
greater participation in economic, social and 
political activities is slowly being realized 
by women themselves. The attitude of bias 
clearly shows a purposive attempt to 
victimize women. And yet, strangely 
enough, women live more intimately with 
their exploiters and oppressors than with 
each other! Feminism comes here specifical- 
ly to bridge the gulf that exists between 
women, and to create a solidarity among 
women, to assert their rights, and to provide 
them with mutual support. 



Post Graduate Department of Sanskrit, 

It is’ necessary to note that the terrible 
exploitation and victimization of women 
has been cleverly hidden by many his- 
torians. They blandly state that, those who 
lag behind in contributing to the develop- 
ment of society are women, because they are 
inferior in all respects. But if every 
individual is behind a society's develop- 
ment, he or she is equally accountable for 
those who lag behind. How can the victims 
alone be made accountable? When the 
reason adduced is the development of society, 
then moral duty demands individual 
responsibility as also responsibility to each 
other. We have forgotten the close relation- 
ship between the principle of moral duty, or 
responsibility, and the principle of reason. 
This is the categorical imperative that the 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant 
emphasized. And this is the categorical 
imperative thatGandhiji perceived when he 
said, 'Woman is the companion of man, 
gifted with equal mental capacities. She has 
the right to participate in every minute 
detail of the activities of man, and she has an 
equal right of freedom and liberty with 
him... Many of our movements stop 
halfway because of the condition of our 

women/ 
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Therefore feminism takes up such 
programmes as enable women to become 
aware of their 'being' and act on the basis of 
this perception. It also gives women a sense 
of group identity, and helps them take 
concerted action after assessing specific 
situations. 

What it should not he 

However, feminism should not be mere 
assertion of rights; nor is it just about how 
and when women became explicitly aware 
of themselves or of their group-identity. It 
should be concerned with more central 
questions: How do women perceive them- 
selves in relation to others in society? How 



do women make relevant their experiences 
in society? What is their social and moral 
responsibility? Would not their experiences 
provide humankind with a higher self- 
understanding? 

In my opinion, feminism should imply 
more than acting within the narrow defini- 
tion of the term. It should mean acting in 
harmony with what is common to all 
people, and thus acting for human dignity — 
which lies within the framework of the 
categorical imperative. It is necessary to 
define this concept of Kant which proposes 
a concrete step towards understanding 
feminism. What Kant says is, 'Act only on 
the maxim through which you can at the 
same time will that it should become univer- 
sal law.' This is of prime importance, since 
it means that, when one has to act, he or she 
has to act responsibly, considering how the 
consequences of his/her action is going to 
affect others. Such considerations would 
guide our actions and help us discover 
whether they are fit to be 'universal law'. 

Only in this way can our conviction and 

* 



actions be guided by a moral principle. 

Men as feminists 

Hence I would like to say: Today the 
aforementioned imperative demands of the 
feminists that desire to gain an upper hand 
over men should not be the primary con- 
sideration. Instead, they should try to care- 
fully identify and weigh all the factors in- 
volved in any given matter, and, as careful- 
ly, examine the consequences of their ac- 
tions. That is, feminists should take up such 
issues as would invite greater participation 
of men also. Thus men too could become 
'feminists' in the broadest sense of the term. 
I would like to illustrate it in reference to the 



policy of arms export. What a variety of 
conflicting interests are involved in this! The 
interests of the country exporting arms, the 
interests of the recipient country, and the 
interests of the common people of the two 
countries. 

Now look at the moral contradiction 
involved: On the one hand, the government 
of the exporting country appears to be 
morally justified, because a flourishing arms 
trade conforms to the policy assuring 
employment to as many as possible, both 
men and women. But, on the other hand, 
these employees may be viewed as par- 
ticipating in an immoral activity which is 
likely to end in violence on both men and 
women of the importing country! And all 
the while the evil of violence particularly on 
women continues in both the countries. So, 
in addition to working against brutality 

against women, the feminists can take up 

* 

issues as export of arms, and organize a 
protest together with men. For, any kind of 
violence is irrational and immoral, whether 
it is directed only at women or on men also. 
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Feminism based on spiritualism 

Feminism in this perspective manifests 
in life only through spiritualism, especially 
in India. Since moral and ethical values 
derive their strength from spiritualism, it 
opens a deeper dimension of feminism. 
Spiritualism is not just an ideal, but a state 
to attain which those values are practised. 
Values, irrespective of their political, social 
or economic angles, attain their perfection in 
spirituality. And, often, this perfection 
extends beyond the welfare of human 
beings alone. It becomes a universal law 
enveloping the welfare of non-human 
beings as well. Spirituality is not only a state 
of constant passive concern for this welfare, 
but also corresponding action. Further, it 
rules out all prejudice, evasion, secrecy, and 
deception. It requires that we recognize our 
mistakes, that we give up our ego and grow. 
In his experiments with Truth, Gandhiji 
said, T must reduce myself to zero. So long 
as a man does not do this of his own free will 
and put himself last among his fellow crea- 
tures, there is no salvation for him/ 

From this viewpoint, feminism 
transcends its conventional sense to emerge 
as a greater universal force. Thus the socio- 
ethical perspective on a problem — be it 
women's problem or any other — gets 
included in the spiritual perspective. For 
instance, Buddha's spiritual attainment 
helped him guide people morally and ethi- 
cally in the social and political contexts, too. 
He categorically denied that his views were 
religious. They were intended to be moral 
norms rather than religious norms. He clear- 
ly perceived that ethical convictions could 
make an individual feel politically and 
socially responsible for his actions, which is 
more or less what Kant echoed. In the 
Upanisads, Janaka is described as the 

knower of Truth, one who had attained 

* 

salvation. But he was also the best of the 
administrators. 



Since spirituality perfects an individual 
and makes him or her an 'integrated being', 
one derives strength from it. If the existing 
political, social or economic conditions are 
making* us feel weak, we should blame our- 
selves, because it is we who opted for certain 
wrong values. Therefore, following the mes- 
sage of the Gita, we should choose a new set 
of values and act accordingly. This message 
is relevant to women too on the same 
grounds. The kind of degradation women 
are facing has no precedence in history. It is 
the result of attempting to create a society 
around the vision of man as the economic 
producer, reproducer and consumer, while 
women were given only minimal oppor- 
tunity to produce and consume. Neverthe- 
less, what women can do is to create the 
conditions necessary to change this 
imbalance. They should not feel that they 
are powerless, or remain passive hoping for 
better days . Since women are discriminated 
against, they have the greatest desire to 
bring about a change, and therefore will 
work hard for that. 

Gandhiji' s views 

A very effective way of doing this is to 
get men involved, and to convince women 
that they must get men involved. It is impor- 
tant to note here that Gandhiji wanted this 
conviction to come to men also. That is why 
he said: 'Their (men's) first attempt should 
be directed towards awakening in the minds 
of as many women as possible a proper 
sense of their present condition. I am not 
among those who believe that such an effort 
can be. made through literary education 
only. But education is essential for enabling 
women to uphold these natural rights, to 
improve them and to spread them. Again, 
the true knowledge of the Self is un- 
attainable by the millions who are without 
such education.' 

This concern for awakening women was 
greatly, emphasized by that 'spiritual 
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agitator' Mahatma Gandhi. He had realized 
that, if we have to bring about radical chan- 
ges in society, we cannot do it except by 
'raising a ferment in society'. Women 
should remember this because, if they chose 
to protest through satydgraha, they would be 
using but a spiritual means. For satyagraha 
means 'bringing into operation a spirit of 
love and a sense of human brotherhood' in 
order to fight exploitation. Gandhiji's 
immense faith in God sustained him 
throughout his struggle and enabled him to 
lead such a phenomenal movement against 
the British. His insight into the concept of 
ahimsa comes from the Upanisads. Ahintsa 
for him 'is not merely a state of harmless- 
ness, but it is a positive state of love, of doing 
good even to the evil-doer. But it does not 
mean helping the evil-doer to continue the 
wrong, or tolerating it by passive acquies- 
cence.' Therefore, if women base their 
movements on spirituality, they too will 
acquire this great potential strength, which 
they only have to realize. 

Holy Mother as an ideal 
Another point to note is that, a deep 
sense of love and fellow feeling is one of the 
criteria of spiritual life. This has to be the 
basis of feminism, since this love is not pas- 
sive — it is an active state, creative by itself. 
Nor is it selfish — it is universal and, there- 
fore, it imposes an obligation on us to assess 
objectively a situation, a movement, or a 
person. A spiritual person does not rational- 
ize himself/ herself merely by pursuing a 
conventionally accepted just or moral end. 
His/her actions are preceded by a critical 
analysis of a situation and its context. To 
understand this better, an illustration from 
the life of Sri Sarada Devi, wife of Sri Rama- 
krishna, is necessary. Once Sarada (or the 
Holy Mother, as she is popularly known) 
was carrying food from the kitchen to her 
husband's room. She happened to see a 
woman who was considered 'wicked' by 
others. When Sri Ramakrishna came to 



know about it, he admonished her, saying 
that she should have brought his food after 
the woman had left. She replied, 'How can I 
discriminate? I am the mother of all.' 

This admirable and loving acceptance of 
one and all is not mere compassion, it comes 
from the depths of a spiritual life. A spiritual 
commitment and conviction of this kind is 
higher than a social or moral conscience. 
There are many such instances in Sarada 
Devi's life which are examples of feminism 
based on spirituality. So, I would like to 
repeat that feminism should not be looked 
upon asa 'wari between men and women: it 
is a dedication to a higher cause, manifested 

through different movements concerned 

■ 

about environment, health, education, 
employment, etc. It is only with this outlook 
that women's movement can become a 
people's movement, in which the good of all 
humanity is of chief interest. Sarada Devi's 
life symbolizes this in a spontaneous way. 
We can derive inspiration from her for the 
anti-discrimination movement as also for 
working concertedly towards such goals as 
nuclear disarmament. 




Spiritual feminism in action 
In other words, a harmonious, relation- 
ship between the principles of moral duty 
and reason is possible in the ethics of 
feminism. This has been shown by Sarada 
Devi, Meera, and Akka Mahadevi through 
their lives. The positive role played by 
Sarada, especially after the death of Sri 
Ramakrishna, is of tremendous importance. 
Her guidance to the Swamis and devotees 
during their struggle and conflicts filled the 
vacuum created by her husband's death. 
When miseries and conflicts came, the 
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capacity to maintain mental balance was 
always provided by the Holy Mother. Her 
commitment to humanity and its service, 
her unerring advice whenever there was a 
necessity, her understanding of various 
problems and the importance of co-opera- 
tion imparted fresh energy and vision to the 
monks and others around her. Rightly has 
she been considered mainly responsible for 
the Ramakrishna Movement. 

Extending the argument, moral duty is 
more than a demand for justice. For 
instance, in the matter of a policy for peace, 
just maintaining a balance of power is not 
enough. The policy should express one's 
commitment to peace, a willingness to 
change one's attitude, a will to co-operate. 
Since this is true from a spiritual standpoint, 
it naturally becomes valid also in the 
politico-social or economic context. 
Unfortunately most of us take these truths 
as mere ideals. But Sarada Devi showed it in 
her actions. An increase in one's spiritual 
consciousness is always accompanied by a 
conduct charged with universal love and 



active concern for others, and vice versa. So, 
great results can follow if women's groups 
took up, with a spiritual ideal, issues related 
to women as also to the whole world, such 
as poverty, health, etc. This would remove 
misconceptions about feminism, and 
enhance people's trust in it. It would also 
bring a new spiritual ethic into human 
activities, and arouse a desire for enlighten- 
ment. 

To conclude, I feel that feminism should 
derive its strength from spiritualism to 
become a movement of moral and social 
conscience, and even go far beyond this to 
become a movement for enlightenment. As 
it is, feminism is increasingly highlighting 
the values which are fundamental to our 
social, economic and political goals. There- 
fore, it has got the greatest potential to be- 
come a popular worldwide movement. It 
bespeaks of an ethic for humanity based on 
the fundamental freedom not just of all 
women but also of all human beings. To me 
it is something more: it is a guide with an 
ethic enshrining the Spirit. □ 



The Purusharthas: A Map of Integral Management 

(Continued from page 497) 



finely drawn, but functionally futile, 
academic-model, I can only quote Peter F. 
Drucker as a defense: 

In its structure and in its management 
problems and concerns (large business 
twenty years from hence) will bear little 
resemblance to the typical manufactur- 
ing company, . . .which our textbooks still 
consider the norm. Instead, it is far more 
likely to resemble organizations that 
neither the practising manager nor the 
management scholar pays much atten- 
tion to today — the hospital, the univer- 



sity, the symphony orchestra. 

My context in a university is the warrant for 
this text. 
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Swamiji on Indian Women 

SWAMI TATHAGATANANDA 

Uplift of women through education was one of the two dearest priorities of Swamiji 
for India's advancement . The Government too has been trying to spread literacy among 
women and enhance their status in various ways. To say the least , its approach has 
remained confused, and is totally at variance with the country's traditional reverence for 
women as the protectors of culture and spiritual ideals. Swamiji' s views in the matter 
are of utmost importance if women's education is to become purposeful. We hope that 
well-placed women will take up the problems of women, and give shape to Swamiji' s 
ideas. 



The author is the Spiritual Leader of the 

India's fundamental outlook 

A nation lives by the idealism that shapes 
its destiny. Its civilization is sustained by the 
ability to transmit to posterity the spiritual 
elements of its idealism. The dominant fea- 
ture of India is her emphasis on the develop- 
ment of spiritual life, which finds fulfilment 
in seeking God within and without. The 
essential feature of her outlook on life is the 
glorification of spirit over matter, light over 
darkness, and eternal freedom over 
temporal enjoyments. Experience has 
taught her that the philosophy of material 
self-sufficiency is dangerous as it keeps us 
bound to the objective world. The real fulfil- 
ment of human life is found in the realiza- 
tion of Truth, which makes us absolutely 
free. The one doctrine by which Indian 
idealism is best identified by able thinkers is 
that of 'Tat tvam asi — That thou art': The 
divine which is within us, and which is 
behind everything, is the essence of our soul. 

The Indian attitude accepts the spirit in 
man as immortal, eternal, all-pervading, 
unchanging, immovable. By realizing this 
great truth about ourselves, we become free 
and divine. The Indian mind is dominated 
by this vision of truth. An eternal longing for 
the realm of the spirit, a deep and abiding 



Vedanta Society, New York. 

faith in the divinity of man, and the hope of 
having spiritual experience in life are the 
distinguishing features of the Indian way of 
thinking. 

The Indian mind does not create division 
between nature and spirit, between worldly 
life and spiritual quest. It seeks to establish 
harmony in life by accepting a divine unity 
behind diversity. The goal of religion is to 
lay open this unitary basis of life. With the 
awakening and deepening of our spiritual 
consciousness, we see divinity within and 
without. To have this awakening, which 
leads to communion with the Divine, with 
God, is the goal of Indian culture, which 
makes a clear distinction between intellec- 
tual acceptance and spiritual realization. 
Ideas and ideals are not dead things. They 
are living and charged with immense 
vitality. They impel us to become aware that 
life is not merely a physical phenomenon or 
a biological process, but that it is divine. 

Women are custodians of culture 

In every age India has produced exalted 
souls who radiated this great culture 
through their illumined character. Many of 
them have remained unknown, but their 
spiritual glow has inspired millions of men 
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and women of all persuasions to keep alive 
the sacred inspiration; to strive to make their 
own lives spiritually oriented, and to 
encourage their descendants and others too 
to civilize the race through self-dedication to 
the divine. In the modern period India gave 
birth to a number of great women who dedi- 
cated themselves to realize truth even in 
their household surroundings. Their 
unselfish character, abiding loyalty, loving- 
heart, and the capacity to undergo 
hardships for the spiritual ideal have 
enabled us to remember our divine heritage. 
Women everywhere are the custodians of 
culture. So, the position of women in any 



In India, too, women have been the 
custodians of culture. The home and its heal- 
thy atmosphere were the cradle of spiritual 
training. However, Indian culture 
deteriorated from the day her women were 
deprived of their eminent place in the social 
structure. Swamiji had noted this. Writing to 
Sister Nivedita on 29 July 1897, he says: 

Let me tell you frankly that, I am now 
convinced that you have a great future in 
the work for India. What was wanted 
was not a man, but a woman; a real lion- 
ess, to work for the Indians, women spe- 
cially. India cannot yet produce great 




society is a true index of its spiritual and 
cultural growth. Through their loving 
sacrifices other members of the family 
become sober, gentle and civilized. 

If each woman were to dedicate her life 
to creating harmony and peace in the family, 
this world will certainly become a better 
place to live in. 'The refinement of man by 
woman is said to be the essence of civiliza- 
tion.' The impulsive and harsh nature of 
man is changed through the power of the 
pure and loving woman. A healthy and 
peaceful family life is the basic unit of a 
global village. No wonder that the ancient 
lawgiver, Manu, said: 'One Vedic teacher 
excels ten ordinary teachers in glory; but a 

mother excels even a thousand fathers in 

m * 

glory It has been well said, 'Centuries of life 
make a little history, and centuries of history 
make a little tradition.' A culture may be 
compared to 'a torch that is passed on from 
hand to hand down the generations.' And in 
this transmission the role of mothers is 
crucial. 



women, she must borrow them from 
other nations, your education, sincerity, 
purity, immense love, determination 
and, above all, the Celtic blood make you 
just the woman wanted. 1 

Womm's present-day problems 

Backwardness of the women and the 

+ 

people in general made Swamiji restless, 
and he never tired of exhorting us to 
cooperate to find solutions to the problem. 
Sister Nivedita writes: 

Our Master, at any rate, regarded the 
Order to which he belonged as one 
whose lot was cast for all time with the 
cause of Woman and the People. This 
was the cry that rose to his lips instinc- 
tively, when he dictated to the 
phonograph in America, the message he 
should send to the Raja of Khetri. It was 
the one thought, too, with which he 
would turn to the disciple at his side, 
whenever he felt himself nearer than 



1. The Letters of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1981). 
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usual to death, in a foreign country, 
alone, 'Never forget!' he would then say’ 
'the word is, "Woman and the 
People" \ 2 

Swamiji's own spiritual experience, 
backed by his deep and penetrating 
knowledge of Vedanta, enabled him to see 
God behind man and woman. Therefore he 
was convinced of their innate capacity to 
elevate their position by harnessing this 
divine energy. Hence Swamiji said: 'The 
uplift of the women and the awakening of 
the masses must come first, and then only 
can any real good come about for the 
country, for India .' 3 His emphatic opinion 
on the subject was: 'In India, there are two 
great evils: trampling on the women, and 
grinding the poor through caste restric- 
tions .' 4 Swamiji had a great hope in the 
potential of our women. He said: 'Women 
must be put in a position to solve their own 
problems in their own way. No one can, or 
ought to, do this for them. And our Indian 
women are as capable of doing it as any in 
the world / 5 



Educate women 

To Swamiji 'education' is the key that 
will open the door to this advancement. 

Of course, they have many and grave 
problems, but none that are not to be 
solved by that magic word 'education '. 6 
...with such an education, women will 
solve their own problems. They have all 



2. cf. The Master As I Saw Him (Calcutta: 
Udbodhan Office, 1972), p. 280. 

3. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), Vol. 6, 
p. 445. 

4. Swami Vivekananda, Our Women (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1974), p. 45. 

5. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. 5, pp. 229-30. 

6. Ibid., p. 231. 



the time been trained in helplessness, 
servile dependence on others, and so 
they are good only to weep their eyes out 
at the slightest approach of a mishap or 
danger. Along with other things they 
should acquire the spirit of valour and 
heroism. In the present day, it has 
become necessary for them also to learn 
self-defence. See how grand was the 
queen of Jhansi ! 7 



According to him, education is 'the manifes- 
tation of perfection already in man', and 
religion is the innermost core of that educa- 
tion. The human being is endowed with 
infinite power and potentiality. The role of 
a comprehensive education is to enable the 
student to bring forth that power and 
accomplish 'life-building, man-making, 
character-making, assimilation of ideas. 
Swamiji spelled out his scheme for national 
regeneration: 



My idea is first of all to bring out the 
gems of spirituality that are stored up in 
our books and in the possession of a few 
only, hidden, as it were, in monasteries 
and in forests — to bring them out; to 
bring the knowledge out of them, not 
only from the hands where it is hidden, 
but from the still more inaccessible chest, 
the language in which it is preserved, the 
incrustation of centuries of Sanskrit 
words. In one word, I want to make them 
popular . 9 



Swamiji no doubt looked upon women 
as £akti, Spiritual Energy, incarnate. There- 
fore he never accepted an absolute in- 
equality between the sexes. As he wrote: 'It 
is very difficult to understand why in this 
country (India) so much difference is made 
between men and women, whereas the 



7. Ibid., p.342. 

8. Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 302. 

9. Ibid., p. 290. 
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Vedanta declares that one and the same con- 
scious Self is present in all beings/ 10 Never- 
theless, he was aware of the psychological 
and physiological differences between male 
and female. So, he felt that, since this distinc- 



tion is true only at a certain level, men 
should not oppress women, nor need men 
and women compete with each other. Each 
is great in his or her own place as assigned 
by nature. Their roles are complementary: A 
perfect balance and harmony can be 
achieved for the real wellbeing of the society 
through their mutual cooperation based on 
cordiality and respect. Swamiji said: 

Woman is as courageous as man. 
Each is equally good in his or her own 
way. What man can bring up a child with 
such patience, endurance, and love as a 
woman can? The one has developed the 
power of doing, the other, the power of 
suffering. If woman cannot act, neither 
can man suffer. The whole universe is 
one of perfect balance. I do not know, but 
some day we may wake up and find that 
the mere worm has something which 
balances our manhood. The most wicked 
person may have some good qualities 
that I entirely lack. I see that every day of 
my life. Look at the savage! I wish I had 
such a splendid physique. He eats, he 
drinks, to his heart's content, without 
knowing perhaps what sickness is, while 
I am suffering every minute. How many 
times would I have been glad to have 
changed my brain for his body! The 
whole universe is only a wave and a 
hollow; there can be no wave without a 
hollow. Balance everywhere. You have 
one thing great, your neighbour has 



another thing great. When you are judg- 
ing man and woman, judge them by the 
standard of their respectiveness great- 
ness. One cannot be in the other's 
shoes. 11 



So he frequently urged that equal rights and 
opportunities be made available to women 
too. 

Woman as Spiritual Energy 
In her special capacity a woman's life is 
fulfilled in motherhood. In her motherhood 
we see the manifestation of a divine 
quality — self-forgetting and self-sacrificing 
love that knows no limitations. So Indians 
see every woman on earth — irrespective of 
her social status and age — as an embodi- 
ment of sweetness, ungrudging love, 
patience, forbearance, modesty, and such 
other divine qualities. She is a true replica of 
the Divine Mother, eternally engaged in the 
welfare of her children. Speaking about Sri 
Ramakrishna, his spiritual preceptor, 
Swamiji said: 

This man (Sri Ramakrishna) meant by 
worshipping woman, that to him every 
woman's face was that of the Blissful 
Mother, and nothing but that. I myself 
have seen this man standing before those 
women whom society would not touch, 
and falling at their feet bathed in tears, 
saying, 'Mother, in one form Thou art in 
the street, and in another form Thou art 
the universe. I salute Thee, Mother, I 
salute Thee. 12 

Following the great teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swamiji regarded all women, 
high or low, ascetic or householder, married 

11. Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 26. 

12. Ibid., Vol. 4, p. 176. 




10. Ibid., Vol. 7, p. 214. 
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or unmarried, child or adult, as the living 
and visible embodiment of the Divine 
Mother. Therefore he exhorted us to wor- 
ship them in a pure way, as Mothers. They 
are &akti, or Power of God. Says Swamiji: 

Do you know who is the real &akti- 
worshipper? It is he who knows that God 
is the omnipresent force in the universe 
and sees in women the manifestation of 
that force. Many men here (in America) 
look upon their women in this light. 
Manu, again, has said that gods bless 
those families where women are happy 
and well treated. Here men treat their 
women as well as can be desired, and 
hence they are so prosperous, so learned, 
so free, and so energetic. But why is it 
that we (in India) are slavish, miserable, 
and dead? The answer is obvious. 13 
...Now, the ideal of women in India is 
Mother, the mother first, and the mother 
last. The word woman calls up to the 
mind of the Hindu, motherhood; and 
God is called Mother. 14 

Women reveal Motherhood of God 
Swamiji says further: 



Without being able to create this spiritual 
consciousness with respect to women also, 
it is not possible to teach ethics. Swamiji 
wanted us to cultivate a sympathetic 
attitude so that 'we should look upon man 
(and woman) in the most charitable light/ 
Even the public women received sympathy 
from him. 'I have to sneer at the woman 
walking in the street, because society wants 
it! She, my saviour, she, whose street-walk- 
ing is the cause of the chastity of other 
women! Think of that. Think, men and 
women, of this question in your mind/ 16 



Hindu scriptures declare that mother is 
superior to father, because of her painstak- 
ing vocation of motherhood. She cheerfully 
and courageously undertakes the respon- 
sibility of nurturing the child, and thereby 
commands our respect. Hence the mother is 
more worthy of veneration than father or 
anyone else. Building on the natural self- 
sacrifice inherent in motherhood, their cul- 
tural training encourages them to honour 
the ideals of chastity, unselfishness, 
patience, and forbearance with the hope of 
raising the spiritual consciousness of the 
people. 



In India, the mother is the centre of 
the family and our highest ideal. She is to 
us the representative of God, as God is 
the Mother of the Universe. . . .Our God is 
both personal and absolute; the absolute 
is male, the personal female. And thus, it 
comes that we now say: 'The first 
manifestation of God is the hand that 
rocks the cradle/ 15 

This great cultural heritage, if allowed to 

orient our mind, will enhance the dignity of 

national life. 

i -•«> 

13. lbicL/Vol. 5, p. 26. 

14. Ibid.,'VoL 8, p. 57. 

15. Prabuddha Bharata, October 1992, p. 433. 



To the Hindu mind, marriage is sacred, 
and family life, imbued with this sublime 
attitude, affords each member the unique 
scope to manifest his or her native divine 
qualities through mutual service and self- 
sacrifice. Conjugal love is sublimated into 
devotion to the spiritual welfare of the entire 
family, helping all to widen and deepen 
their character, and to perform their domes- 
tic and social duties as a means to spiritual 
growth and enlightenment. 

Ay! The Hindu mind fears all those 
ideals which say that the flesh must cling 
unto the flesh. No, no! Woman! thou 



16. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. 2, p. 34. 
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shalt not be coupled with anything con- 
nected with the flesh. The name has been 
called holy once and for ever, for what 
name is there which no lust can ever 
approach, no carnality ever come near, 
than the one word mother? That is the 
ideal in India. 17 

Sanctity of marriage 

Motherhood is the natural outcome of 
wifehood. A Hindu woman enters into 



be prevented — what can we expect of 
such progeny? 19 ... [These children! may 
be veritable demons — burning, murder- 
ing, robbing, stealing, drinking, hideous, 
vile. 20 

Instead of suppressing and exploiting 
women, what should men inspire women to 
achieve? The ideal woman . of India, as 
envisioned by Swamiji, was the one who 
could emulate the greatness of Sita, Savitri, 




Gargi, and Lakshmi Bai, the Queen of Jhansi. 



family life to prepare herself through 
austerity, penances, fasts, and prayers to 
become a good mother. Their physical con- 
tact takes place with 

the greatest prayer between man and 
wife, the prayer that is going to bring into 
the world another soul fraught with a 
tremendous power for good or for evil. 
Is it a joke? Is it a simple nervous satisfac- 
tion? Is it a brute enjoyment of the body? 
Says the Hindu: no, a thousand times, 
no! 18 

A woman's awareness of her own spiritual 
nature, a proper respect for women, and a 
pure relationship between parents are 
essential for a good society. According to the 
old Hindu tradition, a child is bom through 
prayer. The child must be prayed for. Other- 
wise, mere romantic love, frivolous 
attitudes, and sensuous enjoyment do not 
help to bring forth good children. 

Those children that come with curses, 
that slip into this world, just in a moment 
of inadvertence, because that could not 



Swamiji paid eloquent tribute to the immor- 
tal character of Sita — 'this glorious Sita, 
purer than purity itself, all-patience and all- 
suffering.' At the same time he wanted 
Indian women to acquire the intellectual 
brilliance of Gargi, the spiritual resources 
and fearlessness of Savitri, and the physical 
prowess of Lakshmi Bai. Indian women 
should make themselves models of high 
idealism based on spiritual excellence, prac- 
tical efficiency and dynamism. They should 
be self-reliant, courageous, and active, 
without losing the feminine qualities which 
add spiritual grace to their lives. 

Swami Vivekananda, the modem 
prophet of the Motherhood of God and the 
divinity of all women, has given us a 
blueprint for social regeneration on the firm 
basis of spiritual equality of the sexes. 
Unless spiritual evolution takes place in a 
substantial manner, unless spiritual con- 
sciousness takes deep root in our mind, heal- 
thy relationships between the sexes can 
never be established and, consequently, a 
real welfare-society cannot be developed. 



17. Ibid., Vol. 8, p. 58. 

18. Ibid., p. 61. 



19. Ibid., p. 60. 

20. Ibid., p. 62. 
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Swamiji was a great lover of freedom, but 
the ideal of having total emancipation from 
the weakness of the body-mind complex is 
what he meant. That was dearest to his 
heart. His idea, in the context of women's 
uplift, was expressed by Nivedita! 

He would never tolerate any scheme 
of life and policy that tended to bind 
tighter on mind and soul the fetter of the 
body. The greater the individual, the 
more could she transcend the limitations 
of femininity in mind and character, and 
the more was such transcendence to be 
expected and admired. 21 

What an Indian woman should be 
Though he knew of the great privileges 
enjoyed by the western women to manifest 
their personalities, and he had on many 
occasions spoken eulogistically of them, 
Swamiji never lost sight of his main point — 
the goal of human life is to seek total 
freedom — moksa. He was very explicit in this 
regard: 



one, for the human soul. It is to seek to 
realize the permanent amidst the evanes- 
cent. No one presumes to point out any 
one way in which this may be done. Mar- 
riage or non-marriage, good or evil, 
learning or ignorance, any of these is 
justified, if it leads to that goal. 22 

Nivedita writes: 'He could not foresee a 
Hindu woman of the future entirely without 
the old power of meditation. Modem 
science, women must learn; but not at the 
cost of the ancient spirituality.' 23 'The 
frivolous, the luxurious, and the de-nation- 
alized, however splendid in appearance, 
was to his thinking not educated, but rather 
degraded. A modernized Indian woman, on 
the other hand, in whom he saw the old-time 
intensity of trustful and devoted 
companionship to the husband, with the 
old-time loyalty to the wedded kindred, was 
still to him, "the ideal Hindu wife" '. 24 His 
idea was to have a synthesis, an ideal, where 
the ideas of the East and the West will be 
happily combined. □ 



Hinduism indicates one dutv, only 22 - The Complete Works of Swami Vivekamnda, 

Vol. 5, p. 232. 

23. The Master As I Saw Him , p. 283. 

21. The Master As 1 Saw Him , p. 286. 24. Ibid., p. 282. 



. . .The age of St. Paul, however, is gone; we are to be the new lights for this day. 
A self-adjusting organization is the great need of our time. When we can get one, that 
will be the last religion of the world. The wheel must turn, and we should help it, not 
hinder. 

The waves of religious thought rise and fall and on the topmost one stands the 
'prophet of the period'. Ramakrishna came to teach the religion of today, construc- 
tive, not destructive. He had to go afresh to Nature to ask for facts and he got scientific 
religion, which never says 'believe', but 'see'; 'I see, and you too can see.' 

Use the same means and you will reach the same vision. God will come to 
everyone, harmony is within the reach of all. 

— Swami Vivekananda 



Indian Ideal of Womanhood 



A smartly dressed student in his late 
teens, who had obtained leave from his 
housemaster at school to visit his parents, 
was waiting at a railway station for the train 
that would take him home. Soon he noticed 
an unaccompanied girl standing a little 
away. Evidently she too was waiting for her 
train. 

The cinema-syndrome must have taken 
control of the boy. He let fall some unseemly 
remarks to the girl. She instead of being 
amused, glared at him, and to his surprise, 
without a word, rushed off the platform. But 
the matter did not end there. As luck would 
have it for the girl, her house being close to 
the station, she shortly returned with her 
furious brother and some of his friends. 
Before this boy realized the gravity of the 
situation, they were upon his, pummelling 
and kicking him. Hearing the hue and cry, 
the police and some other people intervened 
and ail parties in the melee were led off to 
the police station. After a questioning the 
police officer sent for the boy's local guar- 

* This real-life incident was related to us by one 

of our monks from Calcutta — Ed. 



dian, who was also his hostel warden and 
after some discussion it was agreed that the 
matter could be settled leniently and the boy 
let off with a stern warning. 

What followed, however, is typical of 
India, and perhaps India alone: The girl and 
boy were called together and, in the 
presence of all the people gathered there, the 
police officer addressed the boy saying, 
'Son, this girl is like your sister. Are you not 
ashamed? Now, prostrate before her, touch 
her feet and beg her forgiveness, promising 
her, and us, that you will never behave so 
meanly again with anyone!' Sober now, the 
boy, with mind wiped clean of cinema- 
heroes, obeyed and was allowed to go. 

The girl was next summoned, and the 

officer said to her, 'You see, my dear, when 

* 

incidents like this happen, both parties are 
usually to blame. However, if you can 
imagine yourself as a mother, or the Divine 
Mother, and not a mere girl or woman, your 
presence will influence others in a different 
way. Occasions like this will not arise at all. 
Now you are free to go, and Godspeed to 
you!' □ 



In doing evil, we injure ourselves and others also. In doing good, we do good to 
ourselves and to others as well.... According to Karma-yoga, the action one has done 
cannot be destroyed until it has borne its fruit; no power in nature can stop it from 
yielding its results. If I do an evil action, I must suffer for it; there is no power in this 
universe to stop or stay it. Similarly, if I do a good action, there is no power in the 
universe which can stop its bearing good results. 

— Swami Vivekananda 




They are an extraordinary couple with 
strong convictions. They have been carrying 
on a relentless campaign with missionary 
zeal against corruption, dishonesty, incom- 
petence and immorality for the past four 
decades in Punjab. There is hardly anyone 
who can match their dedication to their self- 
chosen task. 

Soft spoken, ever ready to oblige and 
accommodate people for right causes, they 
have gathered a caravan of friends and 
admirers in all walks of life. As human 
beings, they are a rarity. They have been 
working indef atigably day and night for the 
welfare of the masses. They are none other 
than the Dangs of Chheharta (Punjab) — Mr. 
Satya Pal Dang and his wife Vimla Dang. 

To be in politics and remain honest is a 
great achievement. And this couple belongs 
to that fast vanishing breed of public men 
and women to whom ethics constitute an 
essential ingredient of politics, and 'means' 
are more important than 'ends'. Although 
the couple has held high positions in life, 
they never thought of amassing wealth. 
Rather their only interest was to serve the 
people and live a simple and ordinary life. 

'Men of such purity and probity are hard 
to come by these days. But even if their 
number is small and fast dwindling, they are 
the salt of the earth who make... (us) hope 
for better times, . . .(so that we) continuously 
(try to) triumph over all our unsavoury 
experiences', claims Mr. Mubarak Singh, 
another well-known philanthropist and 
politician of Amritsar. 



* Reprinted with permission, from The Hindus- 
tan Times , New Delhi , 17 June 1994. 



Over the 40 years in Chheharta, an 
industrial suburb of Amritsar, they have 
come to be known as 'the faqir couple'. They 
have been living in a two-roomed house in 
a labourers' colony with minimal comforts. 
When terrorism was at its peak, Mrs. Dang 
had been living in his office for security 
reasons, and, for almost a year, Mr. Dang 
lived in a verandah, with a kitchen and 
bathroom at one end. 

Mr. Dang is such a down to earth man 
that he used to travel by public transport 
even when he was a Minister in the Gurnam 
Singh Ministry. Mr. Dang was the president 
of the Chheharta Municipal Committee 
from 1953 to 1965, and Municipal Commis- 
sioner till 1967. He was a member of the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly in 1967 and 
1980. His influence among the masses can be 
gauged from the fact that he had defeated 
the then Chief Minister of Punjab, Giani 
Gurmukh Singh Musafir in 1967. Dr. Dang 
continues to be a member of the National 
Council of the CPI since long. 

Born in 1920 at Ram Nagar in Gujjaran- 
wala district of Pakistan, Mr. Dang got his 
Bachelor degree from Government College, 
Lahore, in 1941. While in college he started 
taking interest in student activities and 
became a student-leader. He organized 
strikes against the British rule and joined the 
Communist Party under the influence of 
Mr. Ramesh Chandra, Mr. S.K. Sehgal and 
Mr. Raj Bains Kishan. In 1945 he helped the 
Navy officials who revolted against the 
British in protest against social discrimina- 
tion. He was the only Indian sent to Prague 
in 1947 to attend the first meet of the Inter- 
national Union qf Students. 
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On the political front, he has stood firm 
on an ideological principled approach in 
dealing with social and national problems. 
He has a philosophy, an ideology, and he 
has never used unethical means or tactics to 
gain power or status, and has not ever gone 
in for cheap publicity. 

A nationalist to the core, he has been 
working relentlessly for the unity of the 
country. Basically, he is a man of the masses 
and believes in social equity and justice. He 
is a champion of the poor. To work for the 
betterment of the common man is an article 
of faith with him. He is progressive and 
liberal and accepts reason-based dissent on 
national, political and social issues as a basic 
right of every individual. 

Working at his desk in his office, known 
as Ekata Bhawan, Mr. Dang is more of a 
political commentator than a politician. No 
Civil Rights violation or wrong-doing goes 
by in Punjab without his pen bringing it to 
notice. The fact that he was at one time the 
best 'Parliamentarian' in Punjab is evident 
from the clear and articulate analysis he puts 
forth even in an ordinary conversation. One 
can disagree with his politics, but his 
genuine concerns cannot be doubted. 

Like her husband, Mrs. Vimla Dang, too, 
has been working tirelessly to provide 
solace to the suffering humanity. To serve 
the people has been a passion with 
Mrs. Dang. 

Bom in 1926 at Allahabad in a middle 
class Kashmiri migrant family, she joined 
the progressive movement at an early age 
and became an activist of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union organization. She became an 
activist of the All India Students Federation 
while a student of Kananaird College, 
Lahore. 

Mrs. Dang represented the All India 



Students Federation in the headquarters of 
the International Union of Students at 
Prague. She married Mr. Dang in 1952 and 
shifted to Chheharta. Here she began 
organizing the women's movement and 
also took active part in the trade union 
struggle. 

She was elected the president of the 
Municipal Committee for the first time in 
1968, and then in every subsequent election 
till the committee was merged in Amritsar. 
Under her stewardship the Chheharta civic 
body became one of the best administered 
committees in the State. 

During the terrorism days, Mrs. Dang 
and her organization, Istri Sabha, were in 
the forefront of the struggle against 
terrorism, separatism and communalism. 
They organized meetings, processions and 
peace marches, despite grave threats to their 
lives. 

In addition, the Istri Sabha devoted a lot 
of its energies in giving sympathy and 
rendering material aid to families of 
innocents who were killed by the terrorists. 
Along with other activists of the Istri Sabha, 
Mrs. Dang visited these families all over the 
State and provided financial help. 
Mrs. Dang also launched a scheme to give 
stipends to the wards of such families who 
had been massacred by the gun-toting boys, 
to continue with this innovative scheme. 
The Istri Sabha formed the Punjab Istri 
Sabha Relief Trust in 1989. 

For the excellent social work done, 
Mrs. Dang has been awarded the Padma- 
shree award by the President. At present 
Mrs. Dang is a member of the Punjab 
Assembly, and here too she often raises 
questions of public importance which are 
being neglected by the Government. □ 



‘That which is selfish is immoral, and that which is unselfish is moral 

— Swarm Vivekamnda 



Reviews & Notices 




This book begins with a Preface and a 
comprehensive introduction by A.S. Dalai. 
It is made up of nine well integrated sec- 
tions. The selected excerpts, taken from the 
Works of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother, 
trace the meaning, nature, and processes of 
inner development. The selections 
transcend personal religious beliefs as they 
deal with inner growth as an experiential 
process. Though based on Sri Aurobindo's 
Yoga, the emphasis is on personal ex- 
perience rather than on theoretical prin- 
ciples or religious dogmas. 

Sec tion-I deals with the "Emergence from 
Consciousness". The next few sections lucid- 
ly illustrate the factors required for the 
growth of consciousness. These culminate 
in the last section which deals with the 
"Reversal of Consciousness — The New 
Birth'. "The New Birth' refers to the evolu- 



tion of consciousness leading to "a prog- 
ressive awakening of inner and higher states 
of being, culminating in a total reversal of 
consciousness, a new birth' (p. xxi). 

The informal style of these passages adds 
clarity and coherence. This book has a well- 
defined Glossary which contains explana- 
tions of the special terms and concepts used 
in the passages. It is a lucid exposition of a 
complex subject, and it will be an invaluable 
asset to a discerning reader. 

Dr. Rama Nair, Secunderabad 





and Aspects 
chapters being original- 
ly published as articles in the 1992 Special 
Issue of Vedanta Kesari (an English monthly 




of the Ramakrishna Math, Madras). No dull 
reading — this! Every chapter on The Ideal 
of Service*' in Part I, written by a competent 
representative or scholar of Hinduism, 
Judaism, Jainism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Islam, is revealing and enlightening. A 
brilliant Introduction is given by the com- 
piler. It discusses the problem of ajndna (ig- 
norance) and how Service is efficacious in 
removing its binding effects over our mind 
and spiritual vision. The idea of serving 
others — "serving the world' — is looked at 
from a psychological standpoint. In the state 
of delusion or ignorance, modem man is 
alienated from the world around him, and 
even more tragically, alienated from him- 
self — he does not have true knowledge of 
himself. His first duty is to be himself /her- 
self, and to know himself as he really is. " To 
remove alienation (the painful state of not 
feeling related to the world around us, to 
people, and to God), the narrow constricted 
field of consciousness must be expanded 
and its light... focused in every nook and 
comer of one"s personality.' Through the 
unselfish and pure and innocent activity of 
performing work as service to God and man 
(or better, God in man), this process of Self- 
discovery and dispelling ignorance is 
helped forward. 

The group of essays which follow in Part 
I, discussing on the Ideal of Service in each 
major religion, gives a clear and unclouded 
look into the position of each modem 
religion in respect of its attitude to service to 
humanity. An overview of all of them 
reveals that practically all of mankind 
cherish the dualistic (dvaitic) mode of service 
and worship of God. There is a great dis- 
tance between God and man. Man is un- 
regenerate and is under obligation to serve 
Him. Vedanta embraces all of them, how- 
ever, and does not scorn any, at the same 
time holding aloft the glowing light of hope 
that all can rise higher and nearer to realiz- 
ing the truth that the Divine Lord dwells 
also in every human being and living crea- 
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ture. Service rendered to one and all, from 
the very lowest upwards, in a spirit of wor- 
ship amounts to no less than the worship of 
the Infinite Lord of the Universe, the One 
God, and One Self, residing in every in- 
dividual. 

Part II of Service: Ideal and Aspects deals 
with the actual accomplishments that are 
possible if the Ideal of Serving-the-world as 
worship is put into practice. It is no less inter- 
esting and absorbing than Part I. Monks and 
nuns of the Ramakrishna Order and the Sri 
Sarada Convent have written valuable dis- 
sertations on each of the following: 'The 
Ideal of Service: In the Institutions of the 
Ramakrishna Mission', 'Service as a 
Spiritual Discipline', "Ihe Role of Selfless 
Service in an Industrial Society', 'Service to 
the Planet', 'Respect as Service', 'Vedanta's 
Outreach Through Services in America', 
and "Ihe Ideal of Service for the Indian 
Youth'. 

Every person will find something useful 
in this book. Even the best educated and 
well-read will become acquainted with so 
many new and exciting ideas. The Vedanta 
Kesari is to be congratulated for making this 
collection of articles available to the Indian 
and World-public. 

SS, Mayavati 




Chanting of the mantras in Sanskrit is a 
particular form of spiritual practice. It 
makes the mind pure, tranquil and con- 
centrated. It is firmly believed by devotees 
that material and spiritual benefits are 
gained by those who chant the verses from 
scriptures with love, faith and devotion. A 
timely, much needed compilation of verses 
from scriptures profoundly relevant for the 
present age is here — The Song of the Sold. This 
beautiful, neat, handy, and very moderately 
priced book presents a collection of age-old 
vital and spiritually charged mantras, 
sonorous stanzas selected from the 



Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Bhagavata, which may be recited x like a 
prayer. They offer lofty themes for medita- 
tion, suggesting universally acceptable 
mandates and providing an excellent code 
of conduct for humani ty . 

These mantras have been charmingly ar- 
ranged chapter-wise, and each chapter is 
given a title representing the main theme. 
The source for each mantra is quoted. The 
book's four chapters of the book are 
preceded by an Invocation and appended by 
hymns to Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi, 
and the Song of the Gopis from the 
Bhagavata. Inclusion of the 'Song of the 
Sannyasin', composed by Swami Vivek- 
ananda, is very befitting as it describes the 
state of Self-Knowledge and the means to its 
realization. An interesting feature of the 
book is its 'Conclusion' where passages 
from the Upanishads , the Bhagavata , the 
Bhagavad-Gita, the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
and the Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
are given. Essentially they restate the con- 
tents of the book. The English translation of 
the verses is scholarly and lucid. 

As written in the 'Introduction', "Ihe 
teaching given by The Song of the Soul shows 
an easy way, which would directly take us 
to spiritual perfection, characterized by 
renunciation and Self-knowledge.' Indeed, 
the book is an illuminating and elevating 
publication, representing Truth in a nut- 
shell. It offers a splendid invitation to 
spiritual aspirants to memorize and recite 
these mantras with their lofty meanings. 
Swami Gabhiranandaji of the Ramakrishna 
Order should receive thanks for rendering 
such a. valuable service through this novel 
and refreshing publication. 

Dr. Che tana Mandavia, Rajkot 




This little book contains a fount of wis- 
dom. Based on the Mother's talks, the 
central characters of these tales are cats. The 
Mother once said '...I assure you that in 
human beings I have rarely come across 
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some of the virtues which I have seen in 
animals, very simple, unpretentious virtues. 
As in cats . . / (p. 7). The book consists of five 
illustrated tales. These aphoristic tales con- 
vey symbolically those essential values of 
human existence which, ironically enough, 
are found in animals rather than in humans. 

One story, called 'The Training', lucidly 
relates the qualities of caring as in the tale of 
the mother-cat, which lovingly and patient- 
ly teaches its kittens to jump from one wall 
to another. The tale of 'The Grand Lady' 
conveys the importance of faith and trust. 
The last tale is that of Kiki, ' . . .a most extraor- 
dinary puss'. This cat 'mediated' with the 
other people at the Ashram. Even after the 
mediation was over, it would continue to be 
in a trance. Once when it was bitten by a 
scorpion it went with complete confidence 
and trust to the Mother, and shoed her its 
paw. The Mother took it to Sri Aurobindo 
who only had to look at it to cure it. 

These pithy tales embody the impor- 
tance of faith and belief which can still work 
miracles in this disenchanted world. It is a 
book that is sure to be enjoyed by all. 

Dr. Rama Nair, Secunderabad 




The Eternal Wisdom is a systematic and 
sustained compilation of the central sayings 
of the great sages and philosophers of all 
times. The book begins with an Introduction 
which consists of 'The Song of Wisdom' and 
'Wisdom and the Religions'. The basic 
precept is the universality of all religious 
beliefs, for 'A truly religious man ought to 
think that the other religions are also paths 
leading towards the Reality. We should al- 
ways maintain an attitude of respect 
towards other religions' (Ramakrishna, 

p. 18). 

The book is divided into Bks. 1, II and III, 
with each book further subdivided into 
various sections. Bk I deals with 'The God of 
all: The God Who is All'; Bk II with 'The 
Discovery and Conquest of the Divine in 
Oneself'; and Bk III with 'The Union of All 



in the One in All'. The gradation of these 
quotable quotes provides a cohesive struc- 
ture. The methodical and intelligent arran- 
gement of these sayings under the three 
broad divisions (Bks I, II and III) lead the 
reader from a definition of the 'sole essence' 
of the universe as 'All that exists is but the 
transformation of one and the same matter 
and is therefore one and the same thing' 
(Diogenes of ApoUonia, p. 23), to the practi- 
cal wisdom inherent in this observation of 
Confucius: 'If you observe in all your acts 
the respect of yourself and of others, then 
shall you not be despised of any' (p. 590). 

Eternal Wisdom concludes with a com- 
prehensive and useful 'List of Authors and 
Scriptures'. The words of immortal wisdom 
that comprise the contents of this elegant 
book have been taken from Hindu, Sikh, 
Buddhist, Chinese, Egyptian, Mexican, 
Zoroastrian, Greek, Roman, Judaic, Chris- 
tian, Islamic, Babistic and Bahaist scripture, 
and from the works of the more recent 
Western authors like Francis Bacon, Goethe, 
Gogol and Voltaire. It is a thoughtful and 
varied selection — a tribute to the wisdom of 



the compilers themselves. In a world that is 
racked by prejudice and religious bigotry 
the validity and applicability of the essential 
wisdom that is woven into these sayings 
cannot be minimised or undermined. It is a 



book that can enrich the reader and help him 
regain the lost values of essential human 
goodness. 

This fine book transcends the barriers of 



all religions by postulating the oneness of all 
religious beliefs, for 'Whoever has his foot- 
ing firm in love, renounces at one and the 
same time both religion and unbelief' 
(Farid-uddin Attar, p. 238). 

Dr. Rama Nair , Secunderabad 



Correction: Prabuddha Bharata, 
Sep. 1994 number p. 2, the title of the 
article should read 'Glimpses of the 
Savant Mahendranath Dutta', and not 
Gupta— -Ed. 




